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THE TERMITES OF A TROUBLED MIND 


HEN Michael Roberts died in 1948 he 

left behind him an almost completed book 
which gives its readers a shock similar to that 
we receive when we walk on a topmost stair that 
snt there. For, The Estate of Man, published 
not long ago, leaves a blankness of unconstructive 
despair where we might hope to find a solid rea- 
on for hope. The fact is enigmatic and ironic. 
uring the darkest days of the last war the Cath- 
lic Book Club of London published a book by 
Roberts entitled The Recovery of the West, be- 
-ause, though the author was not a Catholic, his 
»00k brimmed with Christian optimism. The critics 
rightly hailed him as a rare combination of the 
shilosopher and poet, the historian and literary 
scholar equipped with scientific knowledge. In 
hat book he faced all the major evils of our time— 
he falling birth rate, soil erosion, urbanization, 
he dilution of Democratic idealism—and felt con- 
‘ident enough to sound a rousing note of triumph- 
unt hope, that in the end all would be well. He 
‘ebutted Spengler’s historic Determinism with 
lialectic skill and offered to his generation, whose 
spokesman he made himself, a new confidence in 
he power of Faith and human effort towards 
x00dness. One might have said his book was a 
verfect reflection of the temper of the early 
Christians in the midst of chaos and disintegra- 
ion—a temper of triumphant confidence in the 
‘ace of evil. But in Roberts’ last book we en- 
‘ounter Fatalism instead of Faith, and a sort of 
toical despair in place of the expected Christian 
fust in God. 


A "Collective Anxiety-Neurosis” 


The Estate of Man underscores the modern evils 
which have been dwelt upon so insistently in these 
sages—world starvation through bad husbandry, 
nd the blight of humanity through excessive ur- 
nization—the twin evils of soil erosion and soul 
sion. Mr. Roberts gives the statistics of world 
pulation—at present 2,350 million—and trends 
food production with which our readers are 
eady familiar. But even where the mere ma- 


terialist might offer hope in the ability of science 
to fend off famine by scientific methods of pro- 
ducing food from other sources than the soil, 
such as algae, or sea-farming, Roberts merely 
sounded the note of impending doom, albeit he 
did so with a brisk intelligence and ironic humor. 
But to these twin evils he added a third, which 
deserves close attention lest the world’s preoccu- 
pation with the wolf at its door should lend it 
to disregard the burrowing termites of a troubled 
mind within. This third evil may be summed 
up briefly in the term made familiar by the 
Existentialists—Angst. An irrational anxiety is 
rotting the moral fibre of our civilization. A 
“collective anxiety-neurosis’ "has screwed the mass- 
es up to a fever-pitch of fear and fretfulness, 
and science, which has made man believe that all 
his problems are external to himself, is incapable 
of eradicating this insidious, rooted trouble from 
the bewildered brains of men. 


This almost universal dread has little to do with 
the external causes of fear, and those who attempt 
to diagnose it in terms of wars and wages and 
social unrest are bound to err in their conclusions. 
With physical evils men can cope, and the presence 
of physical dangers has a bracing effect on men. 
{n tities of war the suicide rates of our Western 
countries fall rapidly for the obvious reason that, 
when the whole nation is mobilized in a com- 
mon effort, and when every individual has a sig- 
nificant part to play and feels himself capable of 
greater effort than he ever deemed, he has less 
time to probe into the centre of his life and note 
the agonizing hollowness there. It is normal, 
after all, for man to be confronted with physical 
danger. For the secularized man of Western cul- 
ture it seems almost a necessity, if he is not to 
fall back into a fatal flabbiness of spirit. 


A Spiritual Rotting 


The agonizing Avgst that is rotting the minds 
of men, weakening their wills to resist evil and 
prompting them to utter illogical blasphemies, 
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began to be noticeable in the latter part of the 
last century when Protestantism, Progress and 
Prosperity had created what seemed to be a soft 
climate of security throughout the world. Kierke- 
gaard, that “melancholy Dane” of philosophy, was 
among the first to face the specter of the many 
uneasy minds that were appearing to bask in the 
blessed air of balanced faith and finance. While 
men in the Lutheran countries had been busy 
consolidating their gains in industry and com- 
merce, and linking up the long Trade Routes, till 
the oceans of the world were bound up with them 
as in a giant net, they failed to notice that the 
inner security of the spirit had been dissolving, 
and that there was no central belief to which their 
spirits could be bound. Lutheranism had created 
a spiritual condition, by its tacit aquiesence to 
mercantile morality, with which it was unable to 
cope. Kierkegaard, himself a Lutheran, had de- 
clared it to be “ridiculously pitiful.” It seems 
he had little opportunity of observing Catholicism 
in action, but he did note the strong contrast be- 
tween its other-worldliness and the Protestant pre- 
occupation with mere earthliness. “Catholicism,” 
he wrote, “has a conception and the idea of the 
Christian idea: to become nothing in this world. 
Protestantism is worldliness from beginning to 
ends 


Wearied Souls 


With Kierkegaard, Existentialism had been a 
sincere and desperate attempt to find God amid a 
stifling atmosphere and to regain for man the 
sense of his own significance he enjoyed in the 
Christian centuries. It is almost impossible to 
give a clear exposition of the development of 
Existentialism in the century between Kierke- 
gaard’s death in 1855 and the rise of the Satre 
cult in our own day, It is rather like trying to 
fence in a fog. But briefly we may say that, 
from being an heroic attempt to find God and 
seek an honest way out of the seeming prison 
of Ausweglosigkeit, it has degenerated into a 
shoddy effort to rationalize despair and, with the 
French writers at least, into a cheap sensational- 
ism of banal blasphemies. 

One of the best and most candid efforts in 
European literature at giving expression to this 
deep Angst and at analyzing its moods and tense- 
ness was Garborg’s significantly entitled tale 
Wearied Souls, Its hero, Gram, is the typical 
secularized man of our time, terribly unhappy, 
_ though outwardly successful, and determined to 
“have it out” with his soul and God. The poet- 
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president, Thomas Masaryk, a philosopher-kins 
after the pattern of Plato, singled out this bool} 
for detailed study, since hardly anywhere ag 
save in the autobiographical novels of Huysmans§ 
do we find the weariness, the fever and the fre} 
that afflicts secularized society more faithfulh): 
portrayed. . 

Gram is a wearied soul. “Far down, at cy 
very bottom, in the background, in the under| 
ground part of my being, there lurks a a 
dangerous anxiety, a kind of mysterious imprisi 
oned madness which keeps swelling and swellin; 
and tends to burst. It is a bad conscience, somi@ 
sense of fear, a feeling of terrible humiliation, & 
strange horror of something, the Lord know.§ 
what. I have an infinite desire to throw mysels 
at someone’s feet, at a woman’s, at a clergyman's 
at God’s, and to complain, to confess, to be rej} 
primanded, to be condemned and taken at las 
into a dear, dependable embrace, like a sick child 
When shall I finally overcome that gnawing rest# 
lessness, that eternal discontent? . . All that 1} 
uneasy, persistent, stealthy, has heaped up its tori 
ment in me; it is like a devouring pain in my 
breast.” And after analyzing this devouring anx 
iety-neurosis which tormented so many milltor 
wearied souls, Masaryk observed: “I wish to cal 
attention to one point: Did not the reader remark 
that Gram, a Norwegian, and eo 7pso a Protestant® 
has a great fondness for Catholicism?” 
ever he wished to quiet the terrible tumult of hi: 
spirit, he crept into a Catholic church. That ges} 
ture was symbolic of what so many earnest mer 
and women, searchers after a consistent philosoph 
of life and a vivid Faith, did in the literal anc 
figurative sense. 


Hollow Self-Sufficiency 


But in the south of Europe, among those whc 
have lost the Faith for lack of soil to hold anc 
nourish the seed of the Word, Angst has become 
a histrionic Pelagian pose of self-sufficiency. The 
souls of men like Satre have become too subtle 
for Christian sanctity! They have developed toe 
much fineness to be satisfied with great anc 
luminous certainties of the Faith! Theirs is the 
sin of deliberate melancholy which St. Franci 
and Dante castigated so severely and which th 
Mediaeval theologians put among the dead 
sins. This is a corruption of the will, a ter 
rejection of grace by men who strike a Promet 
sie of sulky defiance, preferring darkness tc 
ight. ; 4 


) 
| God's Holy Mount 

The anxiety-neurosis of which Roberts spoke 
ywas a complex mixture of these two variants of 
‘Existentialism, which, on superficial examination 
must seem alike, just as two men may meet on 
‘the side of a hill, one going up, the other going 
idown. There are many laboring on the slopes of 
God's Holy Mount. Those who have turned away 
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from its radiant summit must inevitably walk, with 
their own puny shadows ever before them, into 
deepening darkness. Those who are on the slow 
ascent may find it difficult, and the Light may 
even daze them awhile, but they have acted on 
the wise principle, that the way out of their circle 
of torment must be an upward way. 
LIAM BROPHY 
Dublin, Eire 


EivteN CEH JOURNEY 


JOURNEY through France after an ab- 
A sence of several years is an interesting and 
‘instructive experience. I visited Britanny, Maine, 
|Ile-de-France and Paris, remaining for a while in 
;a number of places. I met many people from 
sall parts of France and discussed with them French 
| problems. 


France of today is very different from the 
France which I knew so well twenty years ago. 
The climate of the country has changed. The 
‘Second World War, defeat, resistance and liber- 
ation have altered the old picture of the prosper- 
Ous, proud, middle-class country. Since 1939 the 
French working class has vastly improved its po- 
sition. Workers now have an elaborate system 
of social security, shorter hours (in some places 
even shorter than in England), and better work- 
ing conditions. There is practically no unemploy- 
ment in France with less than 50,000 unemployed, 
mostly unemployable, for 42 millions of popula- 
tion, compared with 250,000 unemployed for 9 
million in Belgium. 5 


No Welfare State 


Yet the French workers are not satisfied. The 
cost of living in France is the highest in Europe, 
and in some places it is as high, or even higher, 
than in the United States. The wages, although 
tather high, cannot provide the French worker 
with the same comforts as they do the American 
or the Belgian worker. Even the English work- 
ers’ position compares favorably if one excepts 
the hardship arising from the scarcity of food. 
Housing in France is still inadequate and often 
ntiquated. Bathrooms in the houses of the work- 
ing class are hardly heard of and outdoor sanita- 
ion is still common in provinces. Therefore, 
French workers press for still higher wages and 


for a Welfare State as in England. These de- 
mands could be satisfied only by more taxation 
of the middle classes and the peasantry. The lat- 
ter, obtaining little benefit from the Welfare State, 
but paying a lot for it, have resisted any increase 
in taxation. While in Great Britain the working 
class is now very powerful and no Government of 
whatever party may rule without its consent, the 
conditions in France are different. There the 
peasant-vote, combined with that of the middle 
classes, blocks the way of the working class to 
the complete domination of the country. No 
French deputy, representing a country district, can 
expect to retain his seat if he annoys the peasantry. 
The working class pressure for the Welfare State 
meets a fierce peasant resistance. This is the 
root of the instability of all French Governments 
since the end of the last war. 

However, France is quite sound economically. 
Its position is, no doubt, far better than that 
of England or the Netherlands. France is far 
larger in territory than Great Britain and has a 
considerably smaller population. The country can 
feed itself pretty well, while Great Britain and 
Holland depend greatly on food imports, and 
must starve if they cannot pay for them. The 
food in France is good and the cooking is the 
best in the world. France still controls a great 
colonial Empire, although it is having the greatest 
difficulties in Indo-China with the native Com- 
munists and lesser trouble in North Africa with 
the Arab nationalists. French industry is by no 
means negligible, and there is room for further 
development. 


Youth and the Future 


The French are not, most certainly, a decadent 
nation; rather they are a rejuvenated one. Since 
the inauguration of the Third Republic in 1871, 
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there was a continuous decline in the birth-rate 
due to the widespread use of contraceptives. This 
was motivated by economic considerations. The 
decline was stopped, however, before the last war. 
Subsequently there has been a remarkable increase 
in the birth-rate. At present a visitor to France 
meets large numbers of healthy children of every 
age everywhere. They are far more numerous 
than in Great Britain or Belgium and, I should 
say, healthier. This increase was achieved, not 
by pious exhortations, but by a series of laws 
and regulations which granted so many privileges 
and financial encouragement to parents that the 
burden of a large family was rendered very much 
lighter. France does not possess, on the other 
hand, enough young workers. This is largely 
due to heavy losses suffered by France in the 
First World War. Indeed, a generation was 
destroyed. I was very much surprised to find 
over 200 names on the monument to the fallen 
in the two World Wars in a small township of 
Plénée-Jugon in Britanny, which hardly has 2,000 
inhabitants. 


Neverless, France may look with confidence to 
the future, provided there will be no World War 
II. In the latter case all promises of the better 
future will be annihilated. Although France did 
not suffer many killed in the Second World War, 
quite a number died as prisoners of war, in the 
Resistance and as deportees. The Liberation in- 
flicted heavy damages on many towns in Norm- 
andy, Brittany and elsewhere. The destruction, 
which I observed in the seaport of Saint Malo and 
in Rennes, the Capitol of Brittany, is as wide- 
spread as in Swansea or Southampton in Great 
Britain. The reconstruction has been slow. Even 
in rural districts there are traces of the war. A 
vast tract of the forest near Boquen Abbey in 
Brittany was burned down in order to facilitate 
the supply of arms and provisions to 3,000 guer- 
rillas who lived in that remote district. 


Some Effects of the War 


The last war created a kind of inferiority com- 
plex in many Frenchmen, a lack of trust in them- 
selves. It also divided France deeply into two 
camps, those who supported the Vichy regime 
and those who opposed it. There is still a great 
number of people in prisons or otherwise being 
punished for their deeds during the last war. On 
the other hand, many former heroes of the Re- 
_ sistance are active Communists and hence ate 
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also in jail. The Communists are numerous andj 
well organized in France. Authorities estimates 
that, although less than one-third of the French) 
electorate vote Communist, the latter have far} 
more influence because of fellow travellers. ; 


The Frenchmen of today are a most peace-lov-§ 
ing people. Three invasions since 1870 havel 
taught them that wars do not pay. I noticed} 
no ill-feeling towards the former allies even} 
among the former Vichy supporters. On the other§ 
hand, there is no hatred towards the Germans#, 
as there was for a long time after 1918. There§ 
is also no ill-feeling towards the Russians, al-§ 
though Bolshevism is obnoxious to many people. 
The powerful French Communists form potential-§} 
ly a dangerous fifth column in the event of af} 
Soviet-American war. 


All these considerations urge Frenchmen tof 
hope and to work for peace, although they realize} 
that if things come to the worst they are bound § 
to fight with the majority backing America. The® 
nearer one comes to the possible theatre of World #) 
War III, the less people speak or think about it. 
They dislike the very idea of it, just as a man 
threatened by a dangerous disease tries to forget 
such an eventuality. 


A Revival of Faith 


It is difficult to express any definite opinion 
about the religious situation in France. The con- 
ditions vary a great deal from place to place. § 
In several districts of the Diocese of St. Brienc & 
in Brittany, the population is very much paganized. 
In Le Gouray, out of 800 persons perhaps forty 
or fifty go to the Sunday Mass and four or five 
receive Holy Communion. In a number of places 
in the same district, men hardly ever come to the 
Sunday Mass, although some of them still receive 
their Easter Communion. Most of these peasant 
land-holders vote Communist. On the other 
hand, in certain costal districts of Brittany as 
many as 4,000 persons take part in a single pil- 
gtimage. In the Diocese of Lucon in Vandee 
97% of the children go to Catholic schools, and 
the Diocese has a surplus of priests. Further south’ 
the situation again deteriorates. In a parish near 
Bordeaux, out of 1,200 Catholics only 100 go to 
church. The central part is by no means good. 
In the Diocese of Meaux no more than six . 
are ordained to the priesthood each year. Even | 
in Paris, a diocese of nearly 5 million persons, 
there are usually about forty ordinations a year. 


AL ; oy 


I do not think that the proportion of regular 
chutch-going Catholics in France is more than 
120% of the population. To a visitor, France ap- 
‘pears much less outwardly Christian than even 
England, and certainly less than Belgium, Holland 
cor Ireland. 


However, the Catholic Faith in France is very 
‘much alive, being practiced mostly by people who 
go to church, not “because everybody else does”, 
but because of conviction. I doubt if any other 
‘Catholic country, as well as any Orthodox or 
Protestant, is as active as France. Through Fr. 
Danielou, S.J., interest in the patristics is being 
revived. Through Fr. Congar, O.P., the French 
care studying the Reformation. The French priest- 
workers are seeking new ways to convert the 
working class. In the Liturgical Movement the 
]French have the regular evening Masses in Paris 
sand elsewhere. In a number of churches the 
)vernacular is used in the Liturgy to a great ex- 
itent. Since World War II efforts have been made 
ito reclaim the paganized youth in the countryside 
’with good results. The young French clergy is 
‘very dynamic and the number of vocations to the 
| Religious Orders is growing steadily, a sure sign 
1of a coming religious revival on a grand scale. 
‘Compared to France such deeply Catholic coun- 
tries as Belgium and Ireland look quite pedestrian 
-and unimaginative. In the nineteenth century the 
Church lost the working class as well as the pro- 
gressive bourgeoisie. But now an ever-increasing 
number of intellectuals are returning to the 
- Church; and the masses will follow in due course. 


The Abbeys and Culture 


In Brittany, in the Cistercian Abbey of Boquen, 
I observed a most interesting experiment in re- 
ligious life. Dom Alexis Presse, once the Trap- 
pist Abbot of Jamié, came to Boquen alone in 
1936 in order to restore the ancient Abbey to 
its former glory and to found there a religious 
community which would observe the Rule of 
St. Benedict 4 /a lettre. The Abbey, founded in 
1137 and relatively well preserved in its ruins, 
| is now largely restored. Next year the restoration 
of the great Abbey church will begin. The monks 
observe the Cistercian rite of the twelfth century— 
the Rule of St. Benedict without additions or 
alterations. A number of eminent people were 
| c nverted at Boquen, or became its ardent admir- 
s, including the late Dr. Alexis Carell. The 
entire Monastery is a wonder to all visitors. 
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Regionalism 

In Rennes, capitol of Brittany, I met several 
Breton Celtic scholars, including Canon Falc’hun, 
Professor of Celtic in the University of Rennes, 
Abbé Poisson, author of the remarkable history 
of Brittany, and others. All these people are in- 
terested in preserving the Breton language and 
culture. Of the 3 million population of Brit- 
tany about one million still speak Breton. I later 
met in Paris a Frenchman from Languedoc, where 
efforts are also being made to preserve the local 
language and culture. All these people, although 
very good Frenchmen, uphold regionalism,—an 
arrangement which will permit French provinces 
to retain their languages and local culture to the 
benefit of the entire country. The tight central- 
ization introduced in France by the Great Revolu- 
tion has many disadvantages. The Vichy regime 
began the decentralization, establishing the so- 
called Regional Prefects. They remain, but this 
is only the first step. 


Solesmes 


I spent a few days in the celebrated Benedictine 
Abbey of Solesmes in Maine, mother-house of the 
French Benedictine Congregations, from which 
over 15 large monasteries in Europe and the both 
Americas have their origin. Solesmes is also the 
place where Gregorian chant was revived in the 
last century. The chant and the liturgical services 
at Solesmes reach the perfection possible to 
mortals. The Abbey with its 120 monks and fif- 
teen novices is flourishing. From Solesmes I went 
to Le Mans and Chartres to admire their cathe- 
drals. The stained-glass windows of Chartres are 
almost incredibly beautiful. No modern stained 
glass window even remotely approaches them in 
beauty. 

My journey through France ended in Paris, 
where I stayed in the Dominican House of 
Studies, “‘Istina’, a magnificent house near the 
Bois De Boulogne. Dedicated to the study of 
Russian as well as to ecumenical problems, this 
house has a rare library of Russian and English 
books. In “‘Istina’’ the Catholic, Orthodox, 
Anglican and Protestant theologians meet for con- 
ferences and discussions. | 

Leaving France for the Low Countries I formed 
the opinion that France can look with confidence 
to the future provided there be no Third World 
War. . 

Dr. S. BOLSHAKOFF 
Oxford, England 
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WHEN MAN LOSES HIS DIGNITY 


SPEAKER before the International Con- 
A gress on Mental Deficiency told a gathering 
of experts (and through them, us) that physicians, 
colleges and national magazines should make it 
possible for the average person to understand 
the operation which results in sterilization. He 
mentioned that Denmark carries on a much more 
effective control of the feeble-minded than the 
United States, yet is not able to keep pace with 
the number of feeble-minded added to the popu- 
lation each year. Reference was made to the 
United States in another way: the audience was 
told that twenty-seven of the forty-eight States 
had legalized sterilization of the mentally de- 
fective. 


Bold and Shameless 


Admittedly the following collection of sen- 
tences is a compression of scientific material, 
some of it quite complicated because of tech- 
nical terms; but the implications of the speaker 
are clear. A selection from the speaket’s own 
words will permit the non-technical, the moral 
(or the immoral) to creep out of its hiding place. 
Here it is: “The chief obstacle to the additional 
protection of this generation and the next is the 
failure to understand that no sexual changes re- 
sult. The patient can detect no change except the 
desired one that no children are born” (sic!). 

When I first read the quotation given above, 
I could not believe the meaning of the words. 
They were so bold and shameless, so mechanical 
and base, that I felt they could not be there before 
me. I have since read the passage again and 
again. As a result, I am convinced of several 
unpleasant things. 

I believe that the passage quoted was deliber- 
ately included in the newspaper story to tempt 
those who have manifested a certain decent re- 
luctance at interfering with the course of nature. 
It is, likewise, an appeal to those who have been 
already indoctrinated with the enervating hetero- 
doxy of “planned parenthood.” It seems to be the 
principal purpose of these “‘improvers of the 
human race’ to give free rein to every perverse 
desire of the human heart, no matter how de- 
structive the consequences may be. According to 
their way of thought, restraint should never be 
practiced, for man must go “‘all out” for ex- 
pression. Thus many of our “‘scientific” think- 


ers have turned themselves, their sciences and fj 
their converts away from the pursuit of the truth. 
They may thus be betrayers, not guides of the® 
human being. | 


A New Barbarism | 


It is difficult to be temperate with those who (- 
would dis-associate ideas from the nature of the # 
beings and things in which they originate, under | 
the excuse that such confusion is for the better- § 
ment of man and all his works. They use the # 
mind to destroy the mind. But we must be tem- 
perate, if we wish to show their mistakes. Bar-§ 
barism has stricken the world in many forms. The 
ancient types were generous in their earthiness. ®, 
The modern form, present-day paganism, presents /§. 
itself disguised as improvement, relief, advance- }) 
ment. Rosalind Murray, in THE GOODE 
PAGAN’S FAILURE, finds that “. . . the simple If 
man has been exploited most cruelly and com- f 
pletely by the Pagan who professed to labor for § 
his benefit, and now he is awakening to his ff 
condition. He has been aroused and armed but 
not instructed, and we are at the mercy of his 
revenge.” 


Wickedness Swallows its own Poison 


High in the place of dishonor among those § 
who have betrayed their fellowmen are the 
“thinkers”, or professional practitioners, who deny 
the natural law. They insist that law at any time 
is what man cares to make it, that the determinant 
in any thought process is man’s desire. To them 
we must retort that the natural law is as un- 
changing as God Himself. It is not set down in 
the Mosaic tablets (although the laws inscribed 
there are based on it) ; it is imbedded in the very 
nature of man himself. It speaks out in veritude 
about everything he does and thinks, speaks so | 
unmistakably that the barbarian, the pagan, the 
Mohammedan, the Christian hears it and can un- 
derstand what it says. Church law, State law, 
any other form of true law is good and binding - 
only in so.far as it agrees with the natural law. 
Anyone who denies these principles is wicked; 
for even the pagan Seneca reminded his contem-— 
poraries out of his knowledge of the natural law | 
that “Wickedness takes a big swallow of its own - 
poison”. And the clear-minded Saint Augustine, - 
who knew from experience, exclaimed: “It is Thy 


good pleasure, O Lord, and it is a fact, that every 
poul out of harmony with right is its own greatest 
ormentor.”’ 


The pagan and the Christian thus reflect quite 
rreditably the essence of the natural law, its per- 
sistence, its inescapability. How then can pto- 
fessional guides of the human race claim that 
man’s nature requires no rules for operation, that 
tight and wrong do not exist, that rewards and 
punishments do not follow actions, that anyone 
may do as he pleases? 


The "Still, Small Voice’ of Conscience 


Pope Pius XII recently addressed the Interna- 
tional College of Surgeons, and he chose the 
occasion to remind his hearers of the natural law 
iand of their own professional responsibilities: “It 
is never permitted above all to deviate from the 
supreme intentions of the Creator in the matter 
‘of new human lives, as it is never permitted to 
adopt reprehensible acts of sterilization and others 


Reflections on the Steel Strike 


TRIKES are hardly news in these days-of-in- 
dustrial strife. We have become quite used 
to them. We hardly emerge from one work-stop- 
page in a major industry when we find ourselves 
threatened with another. All in all, the public 
has shown a commendable patience with the dis- 
comforts, to say nothing of the hardships, often 
occassioned by strikes. Since the vast majority 
of the people are of the laboring class, strikes are 
assured of a sympathetic understanding by many 
people. Then, too, it is generally understood that 
‘gains made by Labor in the past fifty years repre- 
sent a real advance for society in general. And 
while the strike must ever be regarded as a drastic 
means of attaining a desired objective, it is Labor's 
contention that without it many, if not all, of their 
claims would have been made in vain. In the 
light of industrial Liberalism’s record, one cannot 
ee but feel that Labor’s contention is substantial- 
valid. And there is no gainsaying the progress 
made toward bettering the condition of the work- 
sr during the first half of this century, a progress 

s phenomenal as it was necessary. 
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which, with pseudo-scientific aim, can diminish 
the dignity and efficiency of the human creature. . . 
The basic laws of morals must never be lost 
sight of, and before their majesty human and 
material considerations have no importance.” 
Again and again it must be repeated to the be- 
trayers and betrayed of mankind that, even in the 
merely logical sense, existence is better than non- 
existence. To be is better, infinitely better, than 
not to be. To be feeble-minded is far better than 
to be non-minded. To say or do otherwise is to 
take away all meaning from every idea man has 
used in his long history. Pleasure or pain, passion 
or whim, estatic advocacy of the “cause of im- 
provement” are not the measures which must be 
applied to our systems and schemes; but rather, 
goodness and virtue and honesty before Him who 
made all, save Himself. It is about these that 
the “still, small voice” within man speaks over 
and over, relentlessly, effectively and finally. 
EDWARD FRANCIS MOHLER 
Toledo, Ohio 


Warder’s Review 


Time for a Change 


Only one utterly lacking in a sense of realism 
would expect important social and economic ad- 
justments to be made without difficulty. Hence it 
is that people generally have come to take in stride 
the recurring strikes in industry. Yet it is certainly 
not unreasonable to look for at least a beginning 
of more amicable relations between employer and 
employee. At this late date there should be grow- 
ing appreciation of the basic principle expounded 
by Pope Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum, that there 
exists a mutual interdependence between Capital 
and Labor. Similarly, it seems not to be expect- 
ing too much to look for the dawning of a whole- 
some community consciousness which would give 
more than lip-service to the common good. Often 
enough, it would seem, the public welfare has 
not only been spurned, but even preyed upon by 
the contending parties to fortify their positions. 
Finally, there ought to be indications on both 
sides of a sort of mellowing or matureness in their 
mutual relations, with a corresponding lessening 
of dependence on the government. While we 
recognize that the government has a very definite 
and important role to play in economic affairs, 
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have we not been too dependent on Washington? 
Must the Federal Government in some form or 
other always be the arbiter? And must there al- 
ways be threats of penalties and injunctions? 
Everyone certainly looks to a better day when the 
relations between employer and employee will be 
more harmonious. Enforced arbitration is hardly 
the way to speed the dawn of such a day. 


Nothing Settled 

These reflections have been going through our 
mind since that day in early June when the nation- 
wide steel strike was called. The Central Bu- 
reau’s file labeled “Steel Strike—1952” is bulging 
with pertinent materials collected. And we are 
adding to this collection almost daily. It is not 
necessary to say that most of the documents issued 
during the dispute are typically partisan, with 
both the companies and the union adamant in 
their claims. But what is distressing is the fact 
that the long and costly strike, lasting 54 days, 
seems to have settled nothing. Perhaps this is 
one point on which both parties to the dispute 
are in agreement. Everyone has emerged the loser. 
Leo Wolman, Columbia University economist, 
wrote in the September 22 issue of The Freeman: 
‘For what appears to have been political advan- 
tage, the public, the strikers and industry suffered 
heavy and unnecessary losses.” Similarly, a well 
written appraisal of the steel strike from the pen 
of Mr. Robert F. Drinan, S.J., in Soctal Order 
(Sept. 1952), is significantly entitled: ‘The 
Fruitless Steel Dispute.” 


Compulsory Arbitration 

Mr. Wolman undoubtedly speaks the mind of 
industry when he concludes his “Lessons of the 
Steel Strike” with this summation: 

“This country has gone to great lengths since 
1933 to make peaceful collective bargaining the 
accepted method of labor relations. In the pro- 
cess the government has played a critical part in 
building up a number of powerful national labor 
organizations which have jurisdiction over the ma- 
jority of our basic industries. With the passage 
of time these unions, individually and collectively, 
have sought and acquired not inconsiderable po- 
litical power. These developments have made 
politicians and the government increasingly sen- 
sitive to the demands of these organizations and 
have caused them to replace bargaining the nego- 
tiation with the various forms of intervention 
which are at the government’s disposal. This way 
of handling labor relations impairs the machinery 
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of peaceful negotiations and invites strife, as thi® 
steel strike clearly shows. Long continued, sucll@ 
policies are bound to lead the compulsory arbitrajit 
tion of labor disputes and extensive regulation 0% 
the practices and policies of private business.” 


"Responsibility Rested with Congress” 


Mr. Drinan, too, finds fault with the govern) 
ment for its handling of the steel strike, but foil) 
different reasons. “If any one person or organizat 
tion can be blamed for the steel strike, it is Cond) 
gress. After the Supreme Court ruled that the” 
President could not sieze the steel industry without) 
benefit of statute, the responsibility to act restedie 
clearly with Congress.” Even the Administration, 
in Mr. Drinan’s appraisal of responsibility, was} 
found lacking: “Once again unfortunately the} 
White House was weak; humiliated by the Su-f 
preme Court decision, the Supreme Executivell 
asked Congress either for seizure power or a di-} 
rective to use the Taft-Hartley Law. . . The Presi- 
dent could have and should have made out aj® 
striking case why a Taft-Hartley injunction would 
not promote collective bargaining in this instancelf 
and should have demanded legal machinery to 
open the steel mills.” 


Recommendations 


Since the union shop ultimately became the issue & 
around which the deadlock in negotiations cen- 
tered, Mr. Drinan concludes that “the time has 
come for a completely new approach to union § 
security (provided by the union shop) in the steel 
industry.” Besides this new approach, “there 
must also be new and adequate federal legisla- 
tion to take care of situations where . . . neither 
Congress nor the parties act to resolve the strike.” 
Much to the point is Mr. Drinan’s final recom- 
mendation: “Above all there must be a realiza- 
tion by both unions and large corporations that 
they are quasi-public institutions on whose har- 
monious cooperation and development the wel- 
fare of the entire free world depends.” 


The Government's Role : 

As we have said, it is unfair and unrealistic 
to expect major differences between the unions” 
and industry to be resolved without difficulty and 
free from antagonisms. But it is high time we 
began to learn something from our unpleasant | 
experiences. In view of the unmistakable trend 
toward centralization, it is salutary for all of 
not to look to the government for too much in- 
tervention. Not that government has no role in 
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uch affairs as strikes, especially when they are of 
uch proportions and consequences as the steel 
trike. It most certainly has. Pope Leo XIII 
3 very clear on this point in Rerum Novarum: 
YWhen the general interest of any particular class 
uffers, or is threatened with evils which can be 
met in no other way, the public authority must 
itep in to meet them.” But it is necessary to bear 
n mind that there are limits to government in- 
ervention. “The limits,” says Pope Leo XIII, 
‘must be determined by the nature of the occasion 
vhich calls for the law’s interference—the princi- 
ole being this, that the law must not undertake 
nore, nor go further, than is required for the 
-emedy of the evil or the removal of the danger.” 


Responsibility 

In other words, it is not good when the citizens 
“ely too much on their government to solve their 
problems. They must be willing to shoulder as 
much of the responsibility as they can, individually 
and collectively. Our thinking should be moulded 
along these lines. It is in this field our Catholic 
labor schools and institutes of industrial relations 
an make a most valuable contribution. We un- 
derstand that there were twenty-seven such schools 
in our country last year and that indications point 
ito an increase in number this scholastic year. Let 
gus hope that their growth in quality as well as 
quantity will be rapid. 

The steel strike has shown how little advance 
thas been made in industrial relations. The gov- 
‘ernment should not have to force settlement of 
differences upon Labor and industry. A knowl- 
edge of sound moral and social principles will do 
‘much, we feel, toward hastening the advent of 
a better day, when all groups in society will con- 
sider their problems in a spirit of solidarity. It 
is only in this spirit the many problems facing 
us can be considered undisturbed by fear, sus- 
picion and antagonism. 


"Soft Spot in American Catholicism” 


U is thus America (Sept. 6) editorially charac- 
L terizes our country’s ‘‘attitude of nonacceptance 
or merely nominal affirmation of the basic social 
teachings of the Popes.” The occasion for this 
comment was provided by remarks made in the 
course of addresses delivered at the recent Ninety- 
seventh Annual Convention of the Central Verein. 
The addresses referred to by America were those 
f Archbishop Ritter and Bishop Mulloy of Cov- 
igton, Kentucky. 
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Both members of the Hierarchy urged the 
Verein to intensify its efforts toward spreading 
the messages of the social encyclicals. Specifically, 
Bishop Mulloy urged “pressure to bring the en- 
cyclicals into Catholic grade schools, high schools 
and colleges.” The full implication of the Bish- 
ops very direct statement is appreciated by 
America: “More than sixty years after Rerum 
Novarum and twenty years after Quadragesimo 
Anno it is still possible to speak of the need for 
pressure to get the Encyclicals into Catholic 
schools. 

It is recognized that the task of “bringing the 
encyclicals” into our schools is not an easy one. 
Yet it must be done. It is an enterprise which 
merits and demands the efforts of our best minds. 
American Catholicism has a challenge which it 
must meet, the sooner the better. 


The Wise Merchant 


T will be said that the merchant must be 

shrewd. That is certainly so. He must be a 
business man, prudent rather than sentimental, 
but he must combine with this strictly professional 
quality a lofty conception of the ideal of his pro- 
fession. 


While assuredly being a businessman, he must 
equally consider himself as a servant of the com- 
munity. If he should have no other care than cease- 
lessly to store away money and to enrich himself, 
he would betray his vocation—for it is indeed 
thus that one may describe the mission which God 
has confided in him. In acting thus he would be 
playing the game of evilly-intentioned men who 
make a vampire of trade, living at the expense of 
the whole economy. If he strives in the opposite 
sense, sets himself to bring into circulation the 
good of the earth, intended by God for all, in such 
a manner as to take them where they will be use- 
ful, and in such a way that they will be effective- 
ly useful, then indeed is the merchant a good and 
true servant of society, a guarantee against misery, 
a promoter of the general prosperity. 

Was it not, indeed, Our Lord Himself Who 
chose to compare the Kingdom of Heaven to the 
pearl of great price which the wise merchant ac- 
quires at the cost of all his goods? May this 
be your design also. Pass it on to your children 
and expound it to the young men of your pro- 


fession. ; 
Pore Pius XII 
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Contemporary Opinion 


ELIGIOUS education in school is not merely 

a matter of teaching one particular subject, 
whether it is called divinity or scripture, or what- 
ever else. It is a question of the ethos, the whole 
atmosphere of the school, which, in the case, cer- 
tainly of Christian children, should, surely, be 
that of a believing child, coming from a home 
of believers and taught in a school by Christian 


li ; 
believers Lorp PAKENHAM 


The Catholic Times (London) 
March 28, 1952 


Something is happening in the United States 
that we ought to be concerned about—the 
growing hatred of Federal Government as such. 
I think that is due to the growing impact of the 
government on the individual lives of the people. 
This cannot be avoided altogether, but if some of 
it can be, we ought to do so. 


C. PETRUS PETERSON 
To the Mo. Basin Survey Com. 
Aug. 23, 1952 


People really must begin to think out the 
implications of the fact that the huge majority 
of the working classes everywhere want social 
security and the Welfare State first with political 
liberty a long way behind. They want this or- 
der of things because, for over fifty years, Liberal, 
Socialist and Communist intellectuals have taught 
them to want them: and it is only now that some 
people, like certain members of the British Labor 
Movement, are beginning to query the bases of 
that thinking. However superficial some of the 
similarities may be, these bases are far-removed 
from the wisely balanced view of workers’ rights 
and duties elaborated in the great encyclicals. 
Meanwhile the over-emphasis on security at any 
price by the left-wing intellectuals has done its 
work so well that the new approach to current 
problems, which we need, has much to correct— 
if there is time left for it to do so. Wrong 
thinking leads inevitably to wrong policy—that 
is the final lesson we must learn before it is too 
late: c'est par la tete que le poisson pourrit— 
the fish rots from the head first. 


FRANK MACMILLAN 
The Christian Democrat, Sept. 1952 


It is encouraging to see the increasing recogys 
nition being given to the proposition that hig § 
prices reduce buying, and that the large profit 
resulting from high prices short-circuit buyin ¥ 
power—the result being business slumps. 

Recognition of this proposition is creeping it) 
to newspaper editorials. Columnists and busines) 
analysts are making more and more frequents 
references to the effect of high prices on people’lé 
buying. Whether they know it or not, these peof 
ple are talking fundamental economics, and get§ 
ting right at the cause of disparity and depres 
sions. f 

This recognition of the basic trouble in oug 
economic system is unwittingly a recognition oj) 
cooperatives as the cure. For cooperatives keef 
prices reasonable. Fully developed in the eco: 
nomic system, cooperatives give steady demanc 
and steady employment. This stops disparity anc 
ends periodic depressions. 

Sweden is an example of a country where 
these beneficient results of cooperatives are already 
quite fully realized. So, what we are talking 
about here is not just theory, but has been 
proved in practice. 


The Nebraska Co-O perator 
July 16, 1952, p. 4 


The synthetic fibers are here to stay but, on 
the basis of technical and economic information 
now available to us, the principal natural fibers— 
cotton and wool—and the older man-made fibers— 
viscose rayon and acetate rayon—will be with us 
a very long time, perhaps forever. 

There have been many far-reaching public state- 
ments made to the effect that wool will lose its 
market completely within the next ten to twenty 
years and that cotton will be replaced by man- 
made fibers, slowly but surely. These statements, 
however, have been made sometimes with the 
enthusiasm of the chemist who has created a new 
useful product, but almost always by those who 
do not understand fully the complicated technol- 
ogy and economics of the textile industry. = 

It is quite true that the newer synthetic fiber 
have unusual properties. Nylon, for example, ha 
amazing strength and resilience as a continuou 
filament, and has almost completely replaced si 
in women’s hosiery. It must be remembered, how 


rver, that silk lost out not only because fila- 
ent nylon is superior to it in hosiery yarns but 
aainly because an international politi-co-economic 
tituation removed it from the market. Probably 
Uk will never fully recover its position except in 
ettain luxury fabrics where it still reigns as 
jueen of the fibers and would be consumed in 
nuch greater quantities if it were available. 

A very interesting trend at the present time is 
he blending of synthetic fibers with wool and 
otton. While some blends are made purely 
irom a cost standpoint, in most cases it is found 
ossible to impart the virtues of the synthetic and 
iatural components and minimize the deficiencies 
f each. Hence, we are at the threshold of an 
»ra of “fiber alloys” with amazing properties. Just 
3s we find iron the principal constituent of the 
many alloy steels which were hardly dreamed 
a 30 years ago, it is reasonable to conclude 
that wool and cotton will still be playing a salient 
pole in the textile drama for many years to come. 


J. H. Ditton?) 


There is a supreme truth to reveal to the men 
bf today who have admitted, once and for all, 
that they are atheists: It is that they are atheists 
only with respect to the “God” of the philoso- 
chers and savants, to the “God” whose death 
Nietzsche proclaimed and who, in effect, does 
not exist. But the Father whose Son revealed 
chat He exists by this single invocation: “Our 
Father Who art in heaven .. .”, this God to 
whom Claudel said: ““Now You are someone all 
of a sudden!”’, it is the mission of the lay apostolate 
zo reveal to the modern world, by changing per- 
aaps some of its customs, by clearing the chan- 
nels and the avenues through which grace shall be 
spread throughout the world and shall cover it. 


Lay Apostolate Bulletin 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 
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- Something must be done to eliminate class 
conflict on the local level. Collective bargain- 
ing is not the final answer. Pope Pius XII 
warned us that the wage system itself is not 
unjust, but he told us that it would be highly 
desirable that the system be modified by a part- 
ership in ownership or management of profits, 
t the same time reserving to the owner alone 
tight to make economic decisions. 
ARCHBISHOP Karu J. ALTER 


) Julius Klein Newsletter, May, 1952. 
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Fragments 


HE basic concept of a farmer cooperative 
is that ownership and control shall be in the 
hands of those who utilize the services of the or- 
ganization, and that the control be used by the 
Owners as patrons, rather than as investors. 
Patron ownership means that the primary ob- 
jective of the operation is to hold costs at a 
minimum, while the objective in non-patron-owned 
firms is the maximum of margin over cost. 
Someone has aptly said that “cooperation is 
economic Christianity.” Cooperation is the most 
democratic form of business in this country, and 
should be an example of the principles of democ- 
racy, in contrast to fascism or Communism or 


Statism. : 
DANA REYNOLDS in the 


* Nebraska Co-O perator”’ 


“Man is born to labor as the bird to fly, we 
are told in the Scriptures. You cannot be healthy 
of body or of soul unless you busy yourself 
sometime about something. And that holds for 
the women and the child as well as the man. 

“Too many people everywhere are avoiding 
their obligation to work, trying to pass it on to 
somebody else, to live on the sweat of somebody 


else’s brow. Dr. Lucry 


Co-adjutor Bishop of Cork 


“But social justice cannot be said to have been 
satisfied so long as working men are denied a 
wage that will enable them to secure proper 
sustenance for themselves and for their families.” 


Pope Pius XI 


In an address to the Italian Catholic Union 
of Employers on February 1 of this year, the 
Holy Father made a particular point of criticizing 
the distortions of the teachings of Pope Pius 
XI on the corporative order. These distortions, 
he said, made it seem that the Church was con- 
cerned only with modifications to be made in the 
employer-worker relationship. Instead, he stressed, 
Pope Pius XI’s encyclical Quadragesimo Anno 
really contained a “program which is the idea of 
the corporative, professional order of the entire 


economy.” 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory 
Prayer—A Social Duty 


HE message of Fatima to the whole world 

is an exhortation to prayer and penance. We 
say ‘“‘to the whole world,” for it is not only the 
individual who is called to prayer and repentance, 
but groups, communities, and nations are to lift 
up hands in prayer and practice some form of 
penance in order to bring the grace of God and 
Divine help and healing to a bleeding and suffer- 
ing world. 

The Church has taken cognizance of this social 
duty, on the part of all mankind, to pray fervently 
to God in the present world crisis. Mother Church 
has shown her attitude toward this social duty of 
prayer by recommending special devotions to our 
Lady of Fatima on the first Saturday of every 
month. 

The faithful evidently have become fully aware 
of this urgent duty to pray and to practice some 
penance in order to avert greater national and in- 
ternational calamities. It is not so strange that 
even believers in non-Catholic Christian commun- 
ities are frequently exhorted to “prayer and pen- 
ance” by their spiritual leaders. This is especially 
the case in sermons delivered on Sunday morning 
to non-Catholic Christian communities. Without 
being aware of it, these speakers hark back to 
Fatima and preach the message given by the 
Blessed Virgin to the children of that Portuguese 
village for the whole world. 

How very appropriate, then, that Mother 
Church has given us as the general intention for 
the month of October, 1952, this very practical 
Intention, “Daily Recitation of the Rosary in the 
Family.” If every prayer is powerful and apt to 
bring down spiritual richness to the children of 
God, what copious streams of grace can we not 
expect for the children of the Church Militant 
by the daily devout recitation of the Rosary, es- 
pecially if it becomes an exercise for the whole 
family during the entire month of the Holy 
Rosaty. 

It is quite appropriate here especially to en- 
courage the lukewarm, to remind them of the 
wonderful spiritual treasures that come to souls 
through devout and persevering prayer. The 
great Doctor of the Church, St. Alfonsus Ligouri, 
says that: “He who prays is saved; he who prays 
not is lost.” The import of these simple words 
is to tremendous that we may find it hard to 
believe them on first hearing. How did the great 
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Procedure 


Action 


Saint find the courage to pen these words? Thy 
answer is very simple. He bases the first part chi 
his assertion not on the words of a theologiat® 
not on the wisdom of the Church speaking wit# 
plenary authority, but on certain striking worc) 
spoken by the Divine Master Himself. 

The first part of the assertion is based on thy 
very encouraging words of our Lord: “Ask aa 
you shall receive; seek and you shall find; knoct 
and it shall be opened unto you.” The secon} 
part of the statement has for its adamantine ver! 
fication the words of our holy Redeemer from th) 
Gospel of St. John: “Without me you can di 
nothing.” These words simply mean that withoul 
the aid of prayer we cannot fight the spiritua 
battle successfully nor be victorious in the wat 
fare against the powers of darkness which evet 
assail us. Truly, we have here a mighty incen§ 
tive to put in practice the general intention fo 
the month of October and to become one of | 
family group praying to Mary, the Help of Chris 
tions and our Advocate before God. 

We have just referred to the fact, and it is ; 
rather consoling one, that even Christians outsidi 
of the Catholic fold are exhorted to listen to thi 
message of Fatima. These Christians also clain 
that they and their fellow church-members hav 
received wonderful material gifts by prayer. Or) 
our part, we do know for a certainty that a devou 
recitation of the Rosary has brought about won 
derful effects, both in the spiritual and in the ma 
terial order. And is it not Catholic teaching tha 
the Sacrament of Extreme Unction quite often pro 
duces health of body, as well as purification o 
the soul from mortal blemishes? 

Speaking of this occasional benefit of Extrem 
Unction and the prayers accompanying it, we ma’ 
quote here a passage from an excellent work 
Theory and Practice of Psychiatry, by William $ 
Sadler, M.D. (St. Louis, 1936). On page 1075 
of his work, the author quotes with full approval 
the words of a famous English Psychiatrist of the 
last century, Dr. Hyslop. This eminent authority 
is quoted as saying: ‘The best medicine whic 
my practice has discovered is prayer. The exe 
cise of prayer in those who habitually practice 
must be regarded as the most adequate and no 
of all the pacifiers of the mind and calmers 
the nerves. As one whose whole life has b 
concerned with the sufferings of the mind, I wa 
state that of all the hygienic measures to cou 
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seract disturbed sleep, depression of spirits, and 
hll the miserable sequels of a distressed mind, I 
ywwould undoubtedly give the first place to the 
imple habit of prayer.” 

_ We may accept this testimony. But our re- 
course to prayer and our hope to receive divine 
race and blessings is based on stronger proofs 
than on any words supplied by medical therapeu- 
cics. We have just seen the remarkable testimony 
of St. Alphonsus Ligouri on the value of prayer. 
And those words will, no doubt, prompt individ- 


An Effective Weapon Against 
Communism 


UR nation is preoccupied with the task of 
turning back the great tidal wave of Com- 
rnunism which threatens to engulf the world. In 
a military way we are avowedly committed to a 
policy of “containment”. Politically and econom- 
ically, however, our designs are not so modest or 
westrained. Nor can they be. One cannot think 
of a philosophy of life—and Communism is such 
—in terms of containment. Hence it is our coun- 
itry has been most generous and energetic in its 
efforts to aid countries where Communism threat- 
ens. The various programs of assistance, such 
as the Marshall Plan and the Point Four Program, 
have placed a heavy financial burden on our 
people. But we are told that the price, however 
reat, is not too high in view of the objective. 

Because Communism breeds where there is 
want and misery, the wisdom and charity of lend- 
ing a helping hand to needy peoples are readily 
apparent. However, we must not be fooled into 
thinking that assistance of this kind alone will 
save the day for us. It is paramount that we help 
the needy nations establish a sound economy. 
[Toward this end much good is being done at 
the present time through the cooperative move- 
ment. Mr. Jerry Voorhis, Executive Secretary of 
the Co-Operative League of the U. S., gives a 

lowing report of what is being accomplished by 
the co-ops in Southeastern Asia. We quote from 
fr. Voorhis’ article in the July 16 issue of the 
(Nebraska Co-Operator: 

“The alternative to Communism in most of the 
world is cooperation. More and more this is 
being recognized. . 
“From Burma, a man from the ‘Ministry of 
o-O peratives’ came to the League office to tell 
is that the Burmese people prefer to trust co- 
yperative boards and directors rather than profit 
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uals and members of Catholic families to have 
daily recourse to this potent spiritual weapon dur- 
ing the entire month of October, 1952. And thus 
prayer will become a social duty, and produce at 
the same time vast social blessings. Prayer will be 
more powerful than the atomic bomb and the 
possession of secret weapons. For these humble 
supplications, as voiced in the daily recitation of 
the Rosary, will ascend to our great Captain, 
Christ, in the City Celestial, and bring health and 
healing to afflicted humanity. 
(ReEv.) ALBERT MuNtTscH, S.J. 


traders. He said that the Burmese government 
is trying to rebuild the natural resources of their 
country and to carry out a program of land tre- 
form. Eighty per cent of the people live in rural 
areas. 

“It is recognized that land reform will do little 
good unless it is accompanied by the development 
of co-operatives and the release of people from 
the usurious exactions of money lenders. Already, 
some new co-operatives are being formed where 
people deposit savings, market their crops, and 
warehouse and purchase their needed supplies. 

“The assistant ‘Co-operative Administrator for 
Malaya’ came to our office to tell us that credit 
unions and consumer co-operative stores for rubber 
and tin workers are the ‘most needed institutions’ 
of the time in that country. 

“Ceylon has a staff of 1,300 people working 
on the development of co-operatives. 

“From Japan, we continually receive communt- 
cations from agricultural, fishery and urban co- 
operatives—many of them suggesting the possibil- 
ity of developing trade between their co-operatives 
and those of the United States. In addition to 
the many thousands of agricultural co-operatives 
developed since the war, the fishermen are being 
encouraged to develop fish-processing co-opera- 
tives on the Nova Scotia pattern. 

“From Pakistan College comes a request for 
American teachers to come out and instruct in the 
development of irrigation, poultry and other types 
of co-operatives. 

“Indonesia, which has sent two delegations of 
co-operative leaders to the United States in the 
past couple of years has, already, some 4,000 co- 
operatives, with 1,000,000 members and with the 
vice-president of the Republic as the leading 
figure. 

‘All over southeast Asia the forces that are 
standing against Communism see co-operatives as 


their best available tool. They see them first and 
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foremost as a way of ridding their people of the 
scourge of foreign money lenders through develop- 
ment of credit unions and other financial co-op- 
eratives. They see co-operation, second, as a 
means of increasing food production, and then 
preserving and processing and rationally distribut- 
ing the food after it is produced. Blindly pre- 
judiced Americans who attack co-operatives should 
ponder some of the facts about the world in 
which they live. 


Understanding Revolutions 


ANY thoughtful publicists of recent years 

have pointed to the loss of international es- 
teem that has accrued to the United States by the 
influence of executives and diplomats who were 
“guileless and willful” in their conduct and were 
evidently ignorant of the true nature of the forces 
on the ascendency in the world of today. The 
losses that accrued to the U. S. and the Western 
World in the treaties of Teheran, Yalta and Pots- 
dam are a matter of historical record. 

Bereft in their thinking of proper moral orien- 
tation, these diplomats and politicians seemed in- 
capable of understanding such phenomena as the 
Russian revolution and modern Communism. 
They have all looked upon it simply as a “dif- 
ferent social and economic system’, one ready 
to take its place along-side those of other coun- 
tries in “one world”. This accounts largely for 
the thinking of those who spoke of the revolu- 
tion in China in recent years as conducted by 
“agrarian reformers’. 

If the Russian Revolution and its influence is 
misunderstood, the same can be said of an earlier 
one, on which the former was patterned, namely, 
the French Revolution. A recent study of the 
“Coming of the French Revolution” by an his- 
torian, Lefebure, who is known as a life-time 
student and an authority on the French Revolu- 
tion, will, therefore, be of great value to all those 
who endeavor to understand this social and eco- 
nomic insurrection and its widespread effects on 
the whole of western civilization during the last 
150 years.) 

The book gives a concentrated study and a 
close-up view of the actual economic, social and 
financial conditions surrounding the Revolution. 
The methods whereby the Third Estate—the 
bourgeoisie—seized power under complete cover 
_ of the public good are skillfully delineated. 


1) Princeton University Press, Princeton, N. J., 1947. 
Second Printing, 1949, 233 pages, $3.00. 
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“The U. S. Department of State has distributed 
408,000 copies of a pamphlet on co-operative) 
which the Co-operative League assisted in pre| 
paring. This pamphlet has been translated inte 
14 different languages.” 

Mr. Voorhis’ comment about “blindly prejuj 
diced Americans who attack co-operatives” 1s wel} 
taken. Do many people really know what thel 
want, what they stand for and what they oppose} 
Sometimes we wonder. . 


The third chapter on “The Bourgeoisie” is pet} 
haps the most valuable portion of the book. 4 
previous section gives a description of France’) 
fiscal problems and conflicts, and the emergench 
of the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie as oppost 
ing groups. Then three strata of the bourgeoisii 
are described: The finance and wholesale trad 
group; the merchant class; the lawyers and judgest 
and some physicians associated with the latter. | 

The finance and trade group held first placi 
in the affairs of the time. This class grew uj] 
ancillary to the monarchy, as providers of thi 
public money, tax collectors, etc. Some were clos 
to the nobility, such as Lavoisier, Helvetius; other! 
were Protestant and foreign, like the Swiss Necker 
Among. them developed bondholders and stock 
exchange manipulators. 

The merchant class grew up from the seaborn 
commerce and trade between the French provinces 
The most powerful of these were established it} 
the ports of Nantes, Bordeaux and Marseilles, anc 
at inland points like Rouen, Orleans and Lyons 
Later these groups formed the monarchist Con 
stitutional Party. Industry was an auxiliary t 
commerce with these men. 

An interesting facet of the French Revolutio 
the conflict and struggle of the rising merchan 
and financial class with the existing guilds, is als¢ 
developed. “In 1776 the guilds were suppressec 
by Turgot, restored after his fall, but were in 
creasingly criticized by the advocates of economi 
freedom. . . The skilled workers and craftsmet 
were in general hostile to capitalism. From thei 
ranks were to be recruited the sansculottes.2) ® 

The amalgamation on these groups into a single 
force is described in the following excerpts:: J 

“All groups were formed and influenced it 
their social outlook by certain bourgeoisie attituc 
which, formed partly by the philosophers, wi 
forced into a revolutionary ferment by the play 
of practical social and economic interests. Thi 


2) Ibid., p. 45, 


_ 


‘Opposition to aristocracy, the attention to earthly 
well-being and the cultivation of the new scien- 

| tific forces, leading to control over nature and 

| creation of wealth. This spirit developed an ideal 
of human service and inspired sacrifice which 

| evolved in the consciousness of an historic mis- 
oad. 

“Undoubtedly the interest of the bourgeoisie, 
which was the first to profit from the new order, 
can easily be detected beneath the philosophy of 
the eighteenth century. But the bourgeoisie be- 
lieved sincerely that it worked for the good of 
humanity. It was persuaded that it prepared the 
way for the advent of justice and right. Indeed, 
the entire Third Estate believed the same. The 
men who rose in the great “days” of the Revolu- 
tion, who fought at Valmy, Jemappes and Fleurus, 
would not have risked their lives, had they been 
thinking only of themselves.*) 

The messianic belief in their “mission”, and 
the conviction that it was entirely good and adapt- 


International Solidarity 


UR generation has witnessed two major 
movements toward world unity. They rep- 
resent a sincere effort on the part of the nations 
to work out their destinies in close collaboration 
with one another. Yet, in spite of this real desire 
for union, both movements have failed, at least 
as far as their principal objectives are concerned. 
The highly developed means of transportation 
and communication have rendered intercourse pos- 
sible to an extent not dreamt of before. Cultural 
organizations have disseminated knowledge that 
should have produced better relations. But, po- 
litically and ideologically, nations are far from 
having come closer together. In many cases moral 
barriers have been more effective instruments of 
division and isolation than the fences of barbed 
_ wires that separate nations created by God to live 
in a neighborly fashion and help each other in 
the attainment of their ultimate end. 
_ The failure of these efforts at world unity can 
be attributed to the inadequacy of the principles 
on which the men responsible endeavored to build 
these organizations. Much discussion has gone 
into the framing of charters and constitutions in 
order to arrive at working principles, but the 
leaders did not know, or have plainly ignored, 
the fact that natural law has already provided us 


8) Ibid., p. 50. 
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able for mankind as a whole was characteristic of 
the mind of both the French and Russian revolu- 
tionaries. It is against this tough, brutal messian- 
ism of the Russian Communists like Stalin, Visch- 
insky and Molotov that the often guileless and 
unhistorical idealism of statesmen of the West 
strives in vain. The former is a spiritual force, 
even though an erratic and erroneous one, with 
which the Western diplomats and politicians with 
their vaunted prestige, optimism and _self-confi- 
dence have been unable to cope effectively in in- 
ternational relations. 

Some success by way of ‘‘containment” of Com- 
munism has been achieved. But we must turn 
from the superficiality and levity of our past 
efforts and construct a strong spiritual force based 
on truth, right, justice and charity, if we are ever 
to be truly successful. This involves a concen- 
tration on the reform of morals and institutions, 
spoken of by Pope Pius XI. 

Cle 


with a body of practical principles contained in 
the doctrine of organic solidarity. In the course 
of the last seventy odd years, many Papal pro- 
nouncements have been issued that present a sure 
guide in the clarification of so important a doc- 
trine= =. ; 

Only the Catholic Church is able to present such 
definite principles of world order. In vain one 
would look among the other religious groups of 
the world for a complete objective teaching on 
the matter. As a whole, those bodies which still 
bear the name ‘“‘Christian,” which one might call 
“incomplete Christianity,” are not much better 
than the pagans in this matter. Identified as they 
are with a particular nation, they are incapable 
of thinking in terms of universality, which is the 
main characteristic of the “common good,” so 
that by principle they could never present, even 
from a natural viewpoint, a complete system of — 
principles relating to organic solidarity. If that 
is true from a human point of view, it is more 
true from a supernatural viewpoint, since they 
lack the lights that the Holy Ghost sheds upon the 
Catholic Church, and also the means to put those 
ptinciples into practice. The only answer for the 
problems that divide the world at the present 
time more than ever, is making Catholic principles 
and Catholic life reach every aspect of society. 

F. TorRES-OLIVER: 
Catholic University 


SOCIAL 


Regulations on Workers’ Health 


HIRTY-SIX nations have notified the Interna- 

tional Labor Organization that they are in 
favor of international regulations to protect 
workers’ health against hazards in modern indus- 
try, ranging from radio-activity in atomic plants 
to the nerve-wracking vibrations of pneumatic 
drills. 

The thirty-six nations, which included the United 
States, said that notification of occupational diseases 
should be made compulsory, and the manner of notifi- 
cation should be laid down by national laws. 


Catholic President of W.H.O. 


PE newly elected president of the Fifth World 
Health Assembly of the United Nations 
World Health Organization, Don Juan Salcedo, 
Minister of Health in the Philippines, is a noted 
Catholic lay leader. He is the father of six chil- 
dren, the eldest of whom is a Jesuit student. 


He sent two cables to his wife from the Geneva 
meetings. One asked her to attend Mass with her 
children to pray for the success of his mission. The 
second announced his election as president and asked 
his wife and children to offer a Mass of thanksgiving. 


Swing to Right in Italy 


fee results of Italy’s vital municipal elections, 
held several months ago, give some cause 

for gratification, some for concern. Greatest 
cause for satisfaction is undoubtedly the fact that 
Rome held out staunchly against the Communist 
assault, even though there were casualties among 
the ranks of those parties whose alliance is gen- 
erally recognized to represent the Catholic cause. 

The Communist vote showed that support for the 
party has not dwindled and in some areas it polled 
a much heavier vote than four years ago. 

The Christian Democrats and their families-suffered 
a serious reverse, losing about 500,000 votes. But it 
was the Right, represented by the Neo-Fascist and 
Monarchist bloc, and not the Communists, who were 
the gainers. 


"Katholikentag” in Vienna 


fd Fa recent Katholikentag observed in Vienna 

was the first such celebration held in that 
city since 1933. One-hundred-fifty thousand 
Catholics from every part of Austria crowded the 
Heldenplatz on the Sunday of the four-day con- 
ference to proclaim the “freedom and dignity of 
mankind.” 


REVIEW 


Like the Katholikentag in Berlin which was% 
observed shortly before the Austrian celebration, © 
the latter was not only a demonstration of faith |i 
but also a protest against Communism. As in 
Berlin, the Protestants of Austria cooperated with |) 
the Catholics in the celebration, and Bishop May} 
of the Protestant Reformed Church received al-§ 
most as much applause at the official opening & 
as did Theodore Cardinal Innitzer. | 

During the four days of the conference, a de- ff 
cision taken by its preparatory committee last f 
Spring to divorce the Catholic Church in Austria 
from the support of any particular party var 
ratified. The Austrian Catholics decided to end f 
their historic connection with the Peoples Party. } 
They aim to recover those Catholics who have ¥ 
lost active contact with the Church and simul- 
taneously to make it possible for Catholic ideas & 
to influence public life more strongly. 


In a resolution passed at Sunday's giant gathering, 
the Catholics were summoned to resistance against the 
totalitarian State. It was declared that the State was 
not the property of political parties. 


Cost of Government 


4 Peek government spending—local, state and 

Federal—for the coming year will approximate 
the total wages and salaries of 75 per cent of 
the non-governmental workers in the United 
States. The same expenditures will equal the 
total national income of Argentina, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United Kingdom. Those countries have 
a total population of more than 257 million per- 
sons, 

The Federal government will spend more during the 
current fiscal year than it spent from 1789 through 
1925. The number of civilian workers in the executive 
branch of the government has increased by 339 per 
cent in the past 20 years. 

The Boston Herald 


Jurisdictional Strikes Vetoed by 
Building Trades q 


eee DENTS of the 19 AFL building trades — 
unions voted unanimously to stamp out jur- i 
isdictional strikes by their 12,500 local unions. — : 
At a special meeting in Washington, D. C., the 
union chiefs adopted a “Declaration of Policy”. 
which served notice that they would revoke the 
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charter of any local Building and Construction 
Trades Council that authorized picket lines in a 
jurisdictional dispute. 


At the same time, the union presidents called upon 
employers to quit provoking jurisdictional strikes in 
order to serve their own ends. Richard J. Gray, presi- 
dent of the AFL Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, said there had been a number of recent in- 
cidents where employers had arbitrarily decided assign- 
ment of work which led to jurisdiction shutdowns. 


The Lion’s Share 


ee Ore of the United States and Canada, num- 

bering less than 10 per cent of the world’s 
population, accounted for 43 per cent of the 
world’s total national income in 1950. This es- 
timate was recently made by the statistical de- 
partment of the United Nations. 

One-half of the world’s population had in- 
comes in that year of less than $100.00. The 
greatest concentration of low per capita income 
countries is found in Asia. 

While Canada and the United States obtained 43 per 
cent of the world’s income, the continent of Europe, 
which has 25 per cent of the world’s population, re- 
ceived 40 per cent of the income. The peoples of the 
world living in Asia, Africa and Latin America, num- 
bering 65 per cent of the world’s population, received 
only 17 per cent of the world’s income. 


Inducing Land Tenantry 


i Pak decline in the percentage of tenant farmers 
in the decade from 1940 to 1950—from 38.77% 
to 26.7% nationally, and from 52.8% to 
38.9% in Nebraska—was definitely the result of 
low land prices that enabled many tenant farm- 
ers to buy farms at a price on which they could 
pay out. 
Land prices hit the bottom in 1940, after the 
long decline from the 1920 peak following World 
War I. For a time after the beginning of the 
shot-and-shell prosperity connected with World 
War II, prices of farm products advanced more 
rapidly than the price of land. That was a golden 
time for landless farmers to become farm owners. 
Before the end of the decade, land prices had 
pretty much caught up with the advance in prices 
of farm products. Within the past year or two, 
land prices have gone so high in relation to 
‘prices of farm products that buying farms and 
paying for them from their income has become 
“much more difficult, and the purchase of farms 


-ate beneficiaries of 15,000 pension plans. 
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by landless farmers has slowed down almost to a 
standstill. 

This pushing up of land prices to a new high 
was largely the result of non-farmers buying land 
for investment and speculation. If land prices 
remain high, while farm income remains station- 
ary or declines, we shall see the percentage of 
tenant farmers creeping up again. 

Land prices that are out of proportion in height to 
farm income, land prices that contain a considerable 
proportion of speculative value, are a tenant builder. 
Instead of looking upon the purchase of farms for in- 
vestment and speculation as a sign of agricultural pros- 
perity, we should look upon it as harmful to agriculture 
and consider ways to stop it. 

The Nebraska Co-Operator 


Voluntary Pension Plans 


| Breen Henry C. Alexander of J. P. Mor- 

gan & Co. declared that the growth of wel- 
fare funds to finance plans of retirement, to re- 
lieve sickness and disability, and promote thrift, 
savings and profit is a ‘‘spectacular development . . 
and very likely will continue for many years to 
come.” 

Alexander, speaking to the New York State 
Bankers’ convention, said at present about one- 
fourth of the nation’s industrial working force 
Con- 
tributions to such plans amount to about $2 billion. 


“America for a long time,” he said, “has been 
security-minded, but it is becoming more and more 
so. Some 30 million people in our country are 
today . . covered by group life insurance. 


“The point is that the institutionalized endeavors— 
yes, this form of collectivism—is not the kind that we 
abhor, for it is individually arranged and is the out- 
growth of free and voluntary action by our people as 


individuals.” 
A. L. F. News-Reporter 


July 11, 1952, p. 7 


Steel Exports to New Markets 


ph SCORING to Steel Facts, iron and steel 
exports last year increased nearly 400,000 
tons, or 14 per cent over 1950. However, except 
for 1950, the 3,277,000 tons shipped out of this 
country was a lower amount than in any other 
year since 1939, according to Department of Com- 
metce data. 

Sharp changes occurred in the amount of steel 
shipped to some ovet-seas countries. The coun- 
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tries of the North American continent received 
more steel than in 1950. 

Canada remained the largest importer of iron 
and steel products from the United States, receiv- 
ing nearly 1.2 million tons, an increase of approxi- 
mately 340,000 tons over 1950. The most 1m- 
portant tonnage items included in that total were 
structural shapes, sheets, plates and skelp. Mexico 
was the second largest customer for iron and 
steel from this country, taking 256,000 tons. These 
North American countries, with Cuba and some 
Isthmian nations, took about half of the total 
iron and steel exports from the United States as 
compared with 43 per cent in 1950. 


South America replaced Europe as the second largest 
consuming continent, receiving more than 588,000 tons 
in 1951 as compared with less than 400,000 tons the 
previous year. Venezuela took 198,000 tons, mostly 
in pipe and tubing. Brazil received 120,000 tons, 
mostly tin plate. 

Exports of iron and steel products from the United 
States to Europe were 430,000 tons, 20 per cent less 
during 1951 than during 1950. 

Asia ranked fourth as a customer for American iron 
and steel exports, taking 407,000 tons in 1951. Iran 
took more than one-quarter of that total, almost en- 
tirely-in the form of pipe and tubes. Receipt of 129,- 
000 tons of iron and steel products made Iran the 
fourth largest consumer of this country’s exports. 
Africa and Oceania each received about 120,000 tons 
of iron and steel products from the United States in 
1951; 


Raw Material Prices 


MMEDIATELY after the outbreak of the 

Korean War in June, 1950, prices of rubber, 
tin, wood, and hides began a strong upsurge. 
This was caused by a concerted buying rush, not 
only in the United States, but in other countries 
as well. In general, this upsurge had spent its 
force by the Spring in 1951. Demand slackened, 
and supplies in numerous instances proved to be 
more than ample. The result has been a weaken- 
ing in the price of many, though not all, of the 
world’s raw materials. After two years, prices 
of these four items have settled at a little above 
or slightly below the pre-Korean level. In the 
case of natural rubber, its price was 28 cents 
per pound in the U. S. just before the outbreak 
of the war. Over the next 4% months it shot 
up to a peak of 87% cents. In May, 1952, it 
was back to 48% cents, and effective June 1, 
the Government has reduced the price to 38 cents. 

The price of wool in Australia nearly tripled between 
June of 1950 and March, 1951; but by the early part 
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of this year it had lost almost all of that advance. } 
In various countries, pronounced reactions from peak & 
prices have also taken place in cotton, jute, cocoa-nut | 
oil, copra, and others. Smaller declines have occurred 5 
in lead and zinc. Foodstuffs in general have been § 
less affected._—Business Bulletin, Cleveland Trust Com= & 


pany. 


IFCTU and Co-Determination 


HE International Federation of Christian Trade f 

Unions has appealed to employer organiza- 8 
tions not to oppose needed social and economic } 
reforms and to help in building up a human so- § 
ciety “based upon justice and Christian charity, ¥ 
and not upon capitalistic exploitation.” This ap- | 
peal was contained in the resolutions passed by the | 
delegates of the 11th annual Congress of the 
Federation in the Hague. Fourteen countries were 
represented. 

The question of co-determination, that is, the 
participation of labor in the management of in- 
dustrial enterprises, was one of the main topics 
studied at the Congress. The resolutions adopted 
urged organizations affiliated with the Federation 
to study closely the experiments now under way 
in various countries, particularly Germany. 


Delegates to the IFCTU condemned any economic 
system based solely upon the profit motive, as well as 
on a wholly collectivized system leading to a totali- 
tarian State. They affirmed the “need of a modern 
enterprise” in such a way that it is no longer, “as in 
liberal capitalism, subjected to the primacy of money,” 
nor, on the other hand, a simple wheel in an economy 
entirely planned by the State. 

J. P. S. Serrarens relinquished his position as General 
Secretary of the Federation, which he held for thirty- 
two years. He was succeeded by Auguste van Is- 
tendael, a thirty-five year old Belgian. Mr. Serrarens 
is candidate for a top position in the Schuman Plan 
organization. 


If it is necessary to increase the disposable 
portion of property through a healthy develop- 
ment of production, one must, in carrying out this 
effort, be solicitous of justly dividing up the fruits — 
of the labor of all, seeing that all eat at the same 
table. % 


Each person’s portion should be consonant with — 
the common dignity of mankind and thus permit 
a larger number to acquire the independence and 
security of private property. 

PopeE Pius XII 2 
to the French, Semaines — 
Sociales, July, 1952 


—— 


—— Peel 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


ARCHBISHOP MESSMER- IV 
(Concluded) 
Patriotism— World War 1 


URING World War I Messmer preached 

loyalty to the government, even though he 
was berated as pro-German.®*) In Wisconsin this 
was by no means jumping on the bandwagon. The 
German element refused to be stampeded into be- 
lieving the atrocity stories about the German Em- 
peror and his armies, and many of the Irish, rich 
in family lore, did not care to pull England’s coals 
out of the fire. Talk of self-determination was 
never beamed to them as much as it was to the 
Poles, who saw in the war an opportunity for the 
rebirth of their ancestral fatherland. Paderewski 
promoted this project enthusiastically in the United 
States, and the thirteenth of Wilson’s fourteen 
points dealt exclusively with Poland and its access 
to the sea. About the only Poles who did not 
rally to Paderewski’s standard were those who had 
been infected by socialism. Victor Berger of Mil- 
waukee, the first socialist to be elected to the 
House of Representatives, had vigorously defend- 
ed pacifism, and his popularity was not ephemeral. 
In fact, after the war he was re-elected several 
times. Senator La Follette opposed the war with 
equal fervor and endeavored to make the war a 
tax on the current incomes of the affluent, rather 
than a bond on posterity. While he was primarily 
anti-British, the Senator was looked upon as pro- 
German during the war, and his popularity was 
even greater than Berger’s. 

In October, 1916, Messmer forbade his priests 
under pain of ipso facto loss of faculties to par- 
ticipate in the Hughes-Wilson campaign.°?) In 
~ 68) In this country people who were Catholic and 
spoke German naturally came into close contact. Peo- 
ple as different as Luxemburgers, Bavarians, Aus- 
trians, and Alsatians became “the Germans”, whereas 
in Europe these same groups would have been cool 
to each other. The great drawback in German history 
has been precisely a lack of solidarity. It was not 
hard for churchmen to be pro-German because the 
Church flourished in the Empire after the Kultur- 
kampf was over. By contrast, the Church was suf- 


fering in many countries which have been traditionally 
Catholic. 
69) The notice is dated Oct. 25, 1916. It came when 
the campaign was nearly over. It might be connected 
with an incident created at Marytown by Rev. Edward 
Stehling on Sunday, Oct. 15. He started services late 
and preached long to keep his parishioners from a 
Wilson rally, scheduled for 11:45. He recommended 
that the parish pray to be delivered from another 
Wilson administration. The affair was publicized in 
he Milwaukee Journal, Oct. 27, 1916. It quoted 
tehling as agreeing with George Viereck of the N. Ye 
‘'atherland and with The Chicago Tribune. 
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his opinion this was nothing more than a repeti- 
tion of the general legislation of Baltimore. Be- 
sides echoing and reinforcing the Pope’s appeals 
for prayers, he encouraged women to join and 
form Red Cross circles, he endorsed the junior 
Red Cross and he promoted the purchase of War 
Savings Stamps by school pupils. 

On October 28, 1917, he issued a long letter of 
magnificent calmness at a time when many learned 
leaders lost their equilibrium entirely. Its burden 
was: The government must be obeyed and private 
judgment cannot appraise the rightness of the 
war. “In the Congress’, wrote Messmer, “‘lies 
the lawful and supreme authority of our nation. ... 
Unless it could be shown by conclusive evidence, 
so as to convince the nation itself, that our repre- 
sentatives in Congress were entirely mistaken in 
judging of the sufficient reasons for war, every 
citizen is bound to accept the judgment of the 
supreme authorities and must obey, willing or 
unwilling; but obey they must for conscience’s 
sake, for that is God’s will.” 

Unaffected by the reckless contemporary oratory, 
Messmer maintained that the Constitution and 
Christian morality do not justify a war to thrust 
liberty and democracy upon other nations. We are 
only allowed to protect or vindicate our national 
rights.°) On the other hand, Messmer hoped 
that full political liberty would come to the Irish, 
Poles, Lithuanians, and others. He further hoped 
for “full religious liberty” for France and Italy 
as well as ‘‘full liberty and political independence” 
for the Holy Father.1) These can be secondary 
or concomitant objectives of the war. If indus- 
trialists make excessive profits, this does not tre- 
lease citizens from the duty of loyalty to their 
country. Incidental to the war hysteria was the 
regulation that after January 1, 1917, all parish 
records were to be kept in English, or at least 

70) He probably squirmed when he wrote this isolated 
sentence: “The Spanish-American war was defended 
upon the ground that our security, stability and interest 
demanded it.” 

71) The desire of the popes to regain their temporal 
sovereignty played a larger role in European diplo- 
macy than is generally realized. In his inaugural 
encyclical Pope Benedict XV referred to the problem. 
Italy entered the war on condition that the pope be 
excluded from the peace conference (Treaty of London). 
In 1915 the pope appointed a committee of cardinals 
to study the problem and Cradinal Gasparri announced 
that a solution was to be expected from a sense of jus- 
tice, rather than from the use of force. During the 
war German magazines elaborated on the subject and 
Erzberger espoused the cause. Josef Schmidlin, Papst- 


geschichte der Neuesten Zeit (Munich, 1936), III, pp 
258-264. 
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in both languages. No person was thereafter 
eligible for trusteeship if he could not read and 
write English.”*) 


The Proh ibition Movement 


Prohibition demanded the Archbishop's atten- 
tion and it drew no commendation from him. In 
this he was at one with Victor Berger who went 
so far as to support Al Smith because of his wet 
platform. Messmer saw ‘‘a strong sectarian pow- 
er” back of the movement and, despite the fact 
that some priests participated in the movement 
in good faith, he sensed an attack on the Church 
in the most sacred mystery which was entrusted 
to her. Pastors were forbidden to allow prohi- 
bition speeches on church property, but Messmer 
encouraged them to preach on temperance. “‘Pro- 
hibition’, said he, “is in no sense moderation, yet 
this is the true meaning of the cardinal virtue 
of temperance.’’”*) 


Socialism 


Socialism presented a graver, more lasting prob- 
lem than the Prohibition of the roaring twenties. 
Already before Messmer was in Milwaukee, Marx- 
ist agitation had reached serious proportions 
among factory workers. In the election of 1902 
attempts had been made to win the Italian and 
Polish votes en bloc. When priests denounced 
the Social Democratic Party as atheistic and an- 
archistic, the party rebutted by calling on Father 
McGrady who had abandoned his calling to be- 
come a socialist. He delivered speeches and cit- 
culated his book Beyond the Black Ocean."*) Not 
many years later Father Sherman crusaded against 
Socialism, and Father Dietz tirelessly exposed the 
fallacies of the reds and radicals. When David 
Rose was a candidate for mayor, many Polish 
priests gave him enthusiastic support. He held 
the office from 1898 to 1906 and was re-elected 
in 1908; in 1910 Emil Seidel, another Socialist, 
was elected. Six years later Daniel Hoan, also a 
Socialist, was elected and he held the office until 
long after Messmer was dead. 


72) Circular letter, Dec. 30, 1916. In a lettter of 
Feb. 2, 1918, he warned the clergy against being 
apathetic toward legitimate patriotic movements. He 
cautioned against creating the impression that only 
public schools inculcate true patriotism. 

73) Cireular letter, June 17, 1918. The Catholic 
Sentinel (Chippewa Falls), Dec. 10, 1903, quoted Mess- 
mer to the effect that every man has a right to his 
glass of beer or wine if he sees fit, but the custom 
of treating has caused much intemperance. 

_ 14) Marvin Wachman, History of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party of Milwaukee 1897-1910 (Urbana, 1945), 
p. 42 and passim. 
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By obvious inference Messmer’s letter on the | 
war had made clear his stand on Socialist pacifism. | 
After the war he warned his priests that the So- | 
cialists were trying to carry the elections of judges | 
and school boards.7®) The priests were to advise | 
people to vote the non-partisan ticket. He took | 
the occasion to point out that all social reform is } 
not Socialism. Too many Christians thought so- 
cialism was nothing more than a purely economic | 
program. Fearing that the women’s vote would | 
help the Socialists, possibly owing to the humani- | 
tarian planks in their platform, the Archbishop 
urged Catholic women to go to the polls regard- | 
less of what they themselves thought of women § 
suffrage. Messmer’s letter on socialism is ex- } 
tremely scholarly, but its style seems to point to | 
another author. a 

Down through the years Messmer paid special } 
attention to Thanksgiving Day. Frequently he sent { 
out a letter on the subject. Besides recommend- § 
ing special prayers, he argued that such a holiday 
could serve as an antidote to Socialism which aims 
at creating an unsectarian morality."*) Being 
Archbishop in one of the nation’s Socialist strong- 
holds was not so unpleasant as many might con- 
clude; yet he could never forget his duty to com- 
bat it and he never knew just how successful the 
“boring from within” prograra was. This tech- 
nique was Berger’s forte; yet in fairness it must 
be said that he emphatically denied being a Com- 
munist and he did draw distinctions between So- § 
cialism and Communism. Many people followed 
him primarily because there was no other reform 
movement which offered any hope of success. 

Of interest in the light of later developments 
is Messmer’s letter of 1921 calling attention to the 
agitation against gambling and the unfavorable 
attitude of the attorney general toward aleatory 
games, which were the warp and woof of parish 
picnics."") This item and many of the others 
which Messmer discussed have since been elabor- 
ated upon by both his successors and the matters” 
are not even now closed books. 


~ 


Transition 


Although Messmer ruled Milwaukee over a. 
quarter ofa century, his regime can be character- | 
ized as transitional. First of all, the War made 


" 75) Circular letter, March 27, 1919. : 
a Circular letter, Nov. 23, 1911; again Nov. 17, 

77) Circular letter, No. 15, 1921. “There are people. 
enough around us, who will gladly do some dirty 
Charen if they get a chance against the Catholic 
Ahrens a 
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immigration impossible, and soon thereafter legis- 
lation reduced it to small proportions. As a 
consequence, America became less polyglot, and 
more conscious of its own nationality. Bi-lingual 
schools, foreign language publications and national 
parishes had to change or perish. The fact that 
Germans were now “old immigrants’ meant that 
their racial distinctiveness had been diluted: but 
on the other hand Messmer had to care for recent 
arrivals such as Slovenes, Slovaks, Croatians, Ital- 
ans, and Hungarians, as well as Catholics of other 
rites. This meant multiplying churches for peo- 
ple who could hardly support them, and staffing 
them with foreign priests who were not readily 
available. Simultaneously Messmer plunged into 
the work of converting the Negroes. With the 
aid of the Capuchins he did monumental work at 
a time when most Catholics were not thinking 
along such idealistic lines."*) By the time Mess- 
mer died, the question of Polish representation 
in the Hierarchy was not so acute as formerly. The 
rebirth of Poland in Europe had considerable in- 
fluence on American Poles,’*) and indirectly up- 
on the Archbishop, who was berated as a German, 
despite the fact that the Swiss are keenly conscious 
of being different from their neighbors. 


Growth 


In his era, institutional development came au- 
romatically. Hospitals, for example, were—mul- 
iplied and Messmer took an active interest in the 
Catholic Hospital Association.*°) The battle for 
stade schools had been waged before his arrival, 
out Catholic high school education was given scant 
hought before the twentieth century. By the time 
Messmer died, it had become common. Rather 
‘ittingly, one of the largest Catholic high schools 
n the country bears his name and dates from the 
atter part of his regime. 

In 1916 he organized the Catholic Instruction 
ueague®!) to care for those who lacked adequate 
Tatholic education, thereby anticipating the pro- 


78) Bittle, op. cit., p. 429. : 

79) Long before Sarajevo, the dicta of European 
-oles were rebroadcast in America. The Kuryer, Sept. 
6, 1907, carried an article by a priest in Lemberg, 
erating the Vatican because it esteemed Cardinal 
‘opp. The German Emperor, it was alleged, had 
lped the Germans toward autonomy in the Church in 
he United States, but no one would help the Poles. 
Jases and Briefs, n. 34 supra. : 
0) He was ne honorary president of the Catholic 
lospital Association. Hospital Progress, Sept. 1930, 

6 


76. 

1) Albert Paul Schimberg, Humble Harvest, The So- 
y of St. Vincent de Paul in the Milwaukee Arch- 
jocese 1849-1949 (Milwaukee, 1949), p. 71. 


‘ 
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grams of the CYO and the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine. A little later he provided St. 
Charles Home**) to shelter wayward boys, and 
organized the Catholic Social Welfare Bureau®?) 
to handle family problems. In his letters he recom- 
mended the Holy Name Society highly, and he 
did much to revive the St. Vincent de Paul So- 
ciety.*) Much as he was interested in charities, 
he did not provide for them out of a central treas- 
ury, although he did levy a tax for the orphans.*°) 
His successor was forced to inaugurate charity 
drives by the depression which stripped the in- 
stitutions of their income at the very time when 
it multiplied their beneficiaries. Along side of 
the works of charity, mention must be made of 
the many religious communities which settled in 
the diocese. A few have assumed parish work, 
while others pursue their special objectives; but 
their mere presence indicates that Messmer was 
exceedingly friendly to the religious life. 


Simplicity of Life 


Throughout his life Archbishop Messmer re- 
mained democratic. His full beard made him a 
marked man; yet he rode the street car without 
feeling ill at ease and he liked to take long walks 
unaccompanied by members of his official en- 
tourage. Though the Archdiocese purchased a 
new residence for him, his tastes remained simple. 
Pomp was foreign to him, and the adulation in 
which high society abounds was neither sought 
nor enjoyed. A guttural “Bah” could well be his 
comment on glamor. Garments like the cappa 
magna annoyed him. He preferred to keep cere- 
monies simple, but he wanted them as correct as 
possible, and his tongue could be sharp to those 
who erred. Somewhat rugged and brusque by 
nature, he was not given to toadying. Nor was 
he afflicted with megalomania. In 1921 the Arch- 
diocese rallied around him on the occasion of his 
Golden Sacerdotal Jubilee, with Archbishop Keane 
preaching the sermon. Again he was honored on 
his Silver Jubilee as Archbishop of Milwaukee. 
His final letter to his flock expressed gratitude 
for their esteem, but went right on to tell the 


82) Ibid., p. 123. : 

83) Peter Leo Johnson, Centennial Essays for the 
Milwaukee Archdiocese 1843-1943 (Milwaukee, 1943), 
5 leis}. 

2 84) Schimberg, op. cit. 

85) This yielded, for example, $11,091 in 1912, and 
for the next four years $14,936, $14,556, $16,883, 
$19,006. St. Aemilian’s Orphanage burned to the 
ground just before the Archbishop left on his trip 
abroad from which he never returned. 
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priests to make the day of Confirmation as solemn 
as possible and to exhort the people to appreciate 
this sacrament.*°) 


Death in Native Land 


In the late twenties his strength waned, although 
he remained relatively agile for his age. Re- 
peatedly he received Extreme Unction, but the 
news of imminent death was invariably followed 
by the announcement that he had rallied. In 1930 
he was strong enough to set out for Europe in the 
company of Msgr. Breig, who crossed the ocean 


86) For Messmer’s view on secret societies see Pro- 
ceedings of the Tenth Biennial Council Catholic Knights 
of Wisconsin (Oshkosh, 1904), pp. 78-89. He was not 
so strict as his predecessor, Archbishop Katzer, who 
opposed all grips and passwords. Messmer concurred 
with Archbishop Farley’s comment: “If children want 
to have an innocent play, let them have it.” 


Book Reviews 


Frenay, O.P., Adolph Dominic. The Spirituality Of 
The Mass. B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
pp. 296. $4.00. 


Bs her rite of ordination, the Church through the 
Bishop charges the deacon: Agnoscite quod agitis, 
imitamini quod tractatis, “Realize what you are doing, 
imitate what you handle.” To fulfill such an injunc- 
tion literally is impossible, the more so as the priest 
himself gives less consideration to the meaning of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. The priest is ordained for the 
Mass. That he is destined primarily to offer sacrifice 
was affirmed in a most striking manner when, in view 
of this precise matter, Pope Leo XIII declared Anglican 
orders to be invalid. 

Unfortunately, nothing in the title hints at Father 
Frenay’s actual design. The Spirituality Of The Mass 
is addressed to the priest. True, anyone may derive 
considerable benefit from an analysis of the Mass 
prayers under the revealing light of Thomistic theology. 
St. Thomas is uniquely the Doctor of the Eucharist; 
and Father Frenay has gleaned abundantly and judicious- 
ly some 280 meses from the Summa. Besides, he 
enjoyed a field day in the scriptural meadows. Within 
the first ten of fifty chapters are to be found no less 
than ninety references to the Old and New Testaments. 
Furthermore, the reflections on prayer in the Chapter 
on the “Orations’”’, and the treatment of the miseries of 
man in the section of the Kyrie would provide excellent 
subjects for anyone’s meditation. However, the author's 
own applications following the exploration of the theo- 
logical content of each prayer constitute a rather per- 
sonal appeal from one priest to another. Were it not 
for this slanting, the alae would be simply another, 
and certainly acceptable, treatise on the Mass. 
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with him seven times. They arrived in Naples’ 
on June 29, and after visiting Rome they went to) 
his native village. There death came unexpectedly | 
on August 4. His life cycle—extensive both in 
time and in space—closed artistically where it had} 
begun. Msgr. Breig deposited the worn body of 
his friend in the sail of the mountainous land} 
which he loved. There it rests in the gentle shad-; 
ow of the little church from which he set out to 
follow the Divine Master, first to neighboring} 
Austria to the altar, and then far across the sea) 
to become a professor, an author, a bishop, and | 
an archbishop. A simple, sombre slab is silent; 
about the odyssey, but it soberly and hopefully! 
announces to the passer-by: “Hier harrt seiner\ 
glueckseligen Auferstehung Seine Excellenz Dr. 
Sebastian Messmer Erzbischof von Milwaukee.” | 


Rev. B. J. Buep, PH.D. | 


The book is opportune, and Bishop O’Brien’s recom- 
mendation in the “Introduction” is well deserved. The} 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is the center of all worship, 
and therefore its celebration should be the axis upo 
which all other priestly activity revolves and from 
which as from its life principle this activity derive 
vitality and strength. If the Mass is offered with de-§ 
votion, divine assistance is secured for the labors of the 
day. If the Mass really forms the center of his life, 
the priest will maintain right proportions and correct 
values despite the multiple interests that demand hi 
attention and tax his energy. 


Father Frenay’s thoughts on the Veni Sanctzficator, 
wherein he draws the parallel between the working of 
the Holy Spirit in Our Lady and in the priest have a 
special appeal. “A certain relationship between the 
mysteries, the Incarnation and the Transubstantiation 
cannot remain unnoticed. . . Mary and the priest hav 
similar missions. Mary was chosen to become the hand- 
maid of the Lord in the work of the Incarnation. he 
priest is ordained to continue the work of the Incar- 
nation in the celebration of the Holy Mass. Both Mary 
and the priest are instruments in the hands of the 
High God. Both are overshadowed by the Holy Gh 
(Page 101). In consequence, ‘The priest even m 
than the faithful should have devotion to our Lady, 
advises Pius XI, “for the relation of the priest te 
Christ is more deeply and truly like that which M 
bears to her divine Son.” (Ad Catholici Sacer 
page 53. “The Popes And The Priesthood.” St. Mein- 


rad Historical Essays. 1944). k 
In the Supra quae, the sudden shift in the Liturgical 
prayers to the Old Testament types of the Eucharist 


a 


~ aS 
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acrifice prompts St. Thomas to assume a subjective 
yne that is quite rare in his writing. ‘Although this 
uctament is of itself preferable to all ancient sacrifices, 
et the sacrifices of the men of old were most acceptable 
» God on account of their devotion. Consequently 
re priest asks that this sacrifice may be accepted by 
od through the devotion of the offerers, just as the 
armer sacrifices were accepted by him.” (Page 193). 
the author then, with obvious propriety, appeals for 
evotion to study, especially study of the Scripture. 

Father Frenay’s considerations are often concerned 
vith a decidedly practical side of the priest’s life. When 
‘eating of the “Gradual” chant, for example, he extols 
ae influence of a good choir, the priest’s primary role 
eing, not to challenge Pinza, but to preserve dignity 
nd maintain the peace. His appreciation of the value 
f preaching (true to his specific calling, no doubt) 
5 exalted enough to urge him, not only in the chapter 
m the sermon but also in the Credo, to stump for a 
areful preparation of simple yet profound instructions. 
n the Epistle, he recalls the peculiar influence of let- 
er-writing—something of a lost art among the clergy 
f the laments and sighs of parents and relatives con- 
titute a trustworthy gauge. And finally, if the case 
ustory of every dollar bill gathered in the collection 
vere known, we priests would probably approach the 
pirit and practice of poverty with greater docility. For 
here are definite limits to the ‘‘catholic’’ money avail- 
ble and the offertory does frequently demand a sacri- 
ice that hurts. 

All the chapters approximate the same length, suit- 
ble for brief spiritual reading that might be followed 
y a short meditation. Quoting St. Charles, Pius X in 
is Exhortation To The Catholic Clergy, requires this 
ractice: “If you administer the Sacraments, brother, 
neditate on what you are doing; if you celebrate Mass, 
nedidate on what you are offering; if you pray, medi- 
ate on what you say and to whom you are speaking; 
f you are directing souls, think in what Blood they 
lave been washed.” (‘“The Popes And the Priesthood,” 
. 20) The Spirituality Of The Mass will serve as 
vholesome nourishment for any priest’s spiritual needs. 


BERNARD A. KRAMER, S.M. 


‘assiepe, Rev. Max, O.M.I., Priestly Beatitudes, Re- 
treat Sermons, trans. by Rev. Simon, 
O.M.I., Herder, 1952. 393 pages. $5.00. 


_“How to be Happy As a Priest’’ may well be a 
econdary title for this book, for it describes the 
vays that a priest can attain the “‘priestly beatitudes’’— 
nd beatus means “happy”. The topics are varied, 
ncluding most of those which a priest will wish to 
efresh from time to time in the months following 
is annual retreat. | 

“The writer, Father Kassiepe, was a man of wide 
perience: he had learned the carpentet’s trade, entered 
e Oblates, served as Provincial and Assistant Gen- 
1 of his Order, had been military chaplain during 
first World War, preached missions and many 
ests’ retreats. His wide experience gives his retreat 
ons a practical coloring which will be appreciated 
all. Stories which illustrate his teaching form an 
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integral part of the book; apt quotations from St. 
Francis de Sales, St. Augustine, and others—but es- 
pecially from the official teaching of the Church— 
as well as from Scripture illumine the text. 

Priests will be glad to use these conferences for their 
meditation and spiritual reading; in fact, all religious 
will find them helpful in rekindling their zeal and 
deepening their spirituality. 


JOHN JOLIN, S:).;°-PH.DiS.1.E. 


Sister Mary Gabriel, O.S.F., B.S. M.Ed.: Liturgy at 
Holy Cross in Church and School—Pio 
Decimo Press, St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 61. $1.00 


This little booklet, originally an essay presented 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the de- 
gree of Master of Education at Saint Louis University, 
carries with it the didactic disabilities of most academic 
theses. Accepting this inconvenience in the light of 
its origin, it is a welcome beginning towards a con- 
sciousness in educational circles of the value of Catholic 
Liturgy as an indispensible instrument for integrating 
the Church and School, religion and life in the Catholic 
education of our children. 

In the words of our present Holy Father, Pius XII: 
“The Church prolongs the priestly mission of Jesus 
Christ by means of the Liturgy.” (Medzator Det) The 
Liturgy is the official worship of the Church. Primarily 
an expression and a living of the life of prayer, it is 
secondarily a teaching force. And what a marvelous 
teaching power it is. Moderns tell us that education 
must be close to life—it must be life’s experiences. The 
Liturgy is life as worship is life. It is living religion 
at the same time it is teaching religion. The educa- 
tionist says that learning must be self-activity. The 
Liturgy involves the self-activity of the worshipper at 
the same time he is learning the deepest truths and 
hardest virtues. The Liturgy is always a project which 
demands a doing on the part of the learner. It is the 
traditional audio-visual instructional device of the 
Church. Pope Pius XI once said that the celebration of 
the feasts of the church taught the people their faith 
more vividly than the greatest efforts on the part of 
the educators in the classrooms or the preachers in the 
pulpits. The Church has understood this from the 
beginning. Her method in the Liturgy has been graphic 
and vital. As all life must culminate in worship, so 
all religious education, in understanding and in attitudes, 
must be centered and focused on its application in 
worship. Ee 

The author of this booklet has caught the inspira- 
tion of the Liturgical Apostolate and seeks to impress 
the need of Liturgical orientation in the elementary re- 
ligious training of our children. After a brief survey 
of the Liturgical Movement in Europe and America, 
there is an analysis of the Saint Louis Archdiocesan 
Course of Study for religion classes in the elementary 
schools of that Archdiocese, issued in 1949. Although 
recognition is given to the Liturgy in these courses, it is 
abundantly clear that Liturgical living is not the center 
of this religion teaching program, but the emphasis is 
rather on doctrine and faith. 

In the second, and by far the most inspiring, half 
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of the booklet, the author takes up the work of one 
parish in the same great Archdiocese where the above 
Course of Study for religion is utilized, but the orienta- 
tion is definitely Liturgical. In Holy Cross School 
under the able direction of the Pastor, Monsignor 
Hellriegel, the Liturgy is made the great integrating 
principle whereby all instruction and training, religious 
and secular, is orientated towards God in the practice 
of the virtue of religion—the praise and glory of God, 
which is worship. 

The method utilized in Holy Cross Parish is the 
method of living by, with and in the Mystical Body 
of Christ in the Liturgical festivals and seasons of the 
year. It is a means by which the child from its earliest 
years learns to participate in the divine Life of Christ 
and His Church; and learns to acquire, perfect and 
practice His virtues in a child’s way. Accordingly, 
in Holy Cross School, sound pedagogical wisdom gath- 
ered through the years is not discarded, but is inte- 
grated towards the ultimate goal. 


Integration is the keynote to the religious training 
at Holy Cross. Christian doctrine, morals and worship 
must be integrated to lead the child to knowledge, 
living and worship. Religion is not a “subject” but an 
“object’”—namely a “living religion.’’ Doctrinal ma- 
terial and Holy Scripture find unity, direction and drive 
in the living of the Liturgy. This is how it should 
be; for these have gone into the making of the Liturgy 
through the ages, and the official prayer of the Church 
sums up the mind of the Church. Faith comes by 
prayer, and what more logical than that understanding 
be attained by the beautiful combination of prayer and 
doctrine which comprise the Liturgy. Here the Holy 
Spirit breathes on our intellects as we pray the great 
truths of faith and often the humble peasant drinks 
deeper of the stream of faith in prayer than the great 
theologian in this profoundest reasonings. 


Knowing the Liturgy is one thing, living it is another. 
Active participation in the Liturgical life of the parish 
is the secret strength of the Holy Cross program of 
religious training. Home, school and altar are united 
through the Liturgy. Our present Holy Father has said: 
“The most pressing duty of Christians is to live the 
Liturgical life, and increase and cherish its supernatural 
spirit”. (Medzator Dei) A religious education which 
neglects the Liturgy or gives it second place cannot 


Catholics in the field of jurisprudence have 
a big challenge hurled at them. Trained in 
the moral law, they stand on firm ground. They 
must meet the challenge with clearness of thought 
and intrepid courage. In doing so they serve 
their country as guardians of its democracy. True 
democracy rejects the adage of the pragmatists 
“that everything is permissible with a view to the 
interests of society.” De Tocqueville, one of the 
most brilliant writers in matters pertaining to 
statecraft, added the comment that the adage 
“seems to have been invented in an age of free- 
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achieve the end towards which Christian educatior|) 
must tend, That end has been clearly stated by Pius} 
XI in the Christian Education of Youth: “The super: 
natural man (who) thinks, judges and acts constantly) 
and consistently in accordance with right reason, illum-j 
ined by the supernatural light of the example anc} 
teaching of Christ.” The surveys conducted in Holy} 
Cross Parish by the author and digested in this booklei 
give experimental evidence of the influence exerted it 
both child and adult-education by the active participa-j 
tion of the laity in the Liturgical orientated parish. | 

Holy Cross Parish is a leader in the Liturgical Apos+ 
tolate on the parish level. May this little work off 
Sister Mary Gabriel be the means of inspiring pastors} 
and teachers to emulate the apostolic endeavors of the 
good Monsignor and hasten the day when altar, schoo: 
and home form one great school of Liturgical educa-j 
tion to the perfecting of the worship of the Mystical} 
Body of Christ. 


REVEREND JOSEPH H. HUELS, 
M. S. in Ed. 


Hoehn, Matthew, O.S.B., editor: Catholic Authors, Con+} 
temporary Biographical Sketches. Vol. IL. 
St. Mary’s Abbey, 1952. 633 pages. $6.50. 

This splendid volume is a complementary source 
book for authors not included in the first volume. 
All the 374 authors are additional sketches, thus th 
two volumes give an intimate introduction to 994 
contemporary Catholic authors. The term “Catholic 
Author” as here used means that the author is a prac- 
ticing member of the Catholic Church. 

The book was compiled to fill a real need not only 
for libraries, but for general information as well, and 
the work has been done well. Not only has the usual 
biographical data been given, but other interesting ded 
tails and incidents are included; direct quotations are 
used, and in most cases a picture of the author is given. 
Included are writers of books in English and foreign 
languages, when some of their works have been trans 
lated into English. : 

“Catholic Authors” will be enthusiastically received 
and the many who assisted the editor can justly share 
in this admirable achievement! 


JOHN Jou, S.J., PH.D., S.T.L. — 


dom to shelter the tyrants of future ages.” Writ 
ten a hundred years ago, after a prolonged visit 
to the United States, these words are prophetic. 
What he then foresaw has happened in our day. 
Relative morality, rejecting in effect the sovereign 
Lord ofall law, inevitably ends in making the 
State the sovereign Lord. The maxim becom 
supreme: “The State can do no wrong”, 
vicious maxim rules the statecraft of the totali 
tarian tyrants of our day. 4 
ARCHBISHOP ALOIsIUS J. MUENCH, D.D.1 


1) Lenten Pastoral, 1952. 
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A MESSAGE DESERVING OF CAREFUL STUDY 


“T is a most commendable practice which calls for 
~the issuance of a message by the President of the 
entral Verein prior to the annual convention. — The 
resent incumbent in the highest elective office of the 
-V has, during the years of his presidency, distinguished 
imself by the wholesome content and timeliness of 
is convention messages. It is with an intent to give 
us year’s message as wide a circulation as possible 
rat we submit it to the readers of SJR. 

Mr. Sattler’s message merits more than a mere read- 
ag. It should be analyzed and studied.- Among other 
uings, it calls attention to certain conditions prevail- 
4g in our own country and in the world at large, 
hich are clamoring for consideration. Obviously, it 
. Mr. Sattler’s purpose to jar the members of the 
‘erein from any complacency which may have seized 
rem. The CV President has ably and faithfully in- 
etpreted the words of Pope Pius XII which constituted 
ae motto of the St. Louis Convention: “To launch a 
iighty reawakening of thought and action.” While 
irected primarily to Verein members, this message 
ossesses value for all Catholic laymen. In this spirit 
e submit its salient thoughts: 


Our Holy Father 


No one, having any awareness of the moral con- 
ition of the world, will question the need for such a 
wakening. As recently as this past February 10th, 
iressing the Faithful of Rome, His Holiness, in calling 
r a return of the world to Christ, reiterated this 


call for a reawakening and emphasized that “the root 
of modern evils and of their baneful consequences is 
not, as in pre-Christian times or in regions yet pagan, 
an invincible ignorance of the eternal destiny of man 
and of the principal means of attaining it. Rather is 
it lethargy of the spirit, weakness of the will, and cold- 
ness of the heart.” 

“There are ardent souls, who anxiously await this 
call. Others are fast asleep; they must be awakened. 
Others are apprehensive; they must be encouraged. 
Others are confused; they must be guided.” 

Let us be numbered among the ardent souls, alert 
and quick as in the past to heed the call of Christ's 
Vicar. 

Our Bishops 

The need for this reawakening has been repeatedly 
stressed by our spiritual Shepherds. Only last Novem- 
ber at their annual meeting in Washington, they called 
attention to “an alarming parallel between the situa- 
tion facing us today and that which faced the Roman 
Empire 1500 years ago. Barbarism on the outside, re- 
fined materialism and moral decay within.” Referring, 
then, to the lethargy of our people, they continue, “The 
same fate will befall us, if we do not awaken to the 
danger which threatens from within our own house- 
hold.”” We would be untrue and disloyal to our Episco- 
pal Superiors, we would be unworthy of the Man- 
date of Catholic Action, which we have received from 
them, if we did not here and now join in this mighty 
crusade to reawaken the Christian world. 
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Our Country 


This call for a moral awakening, based on the knowl- 
edge of Christian principles and their faithful applica- 
tion to the present problems, should have an especial 
appeal to all Americans of good will, anxious for an 
equitable solution of both national and international 
ills. 

We find ourselves today at the head of a coalition 
of Western powers opposing an alliance of nations 
ruled by the godless. Yet according to recent census 
figures, less than fifty per cent of our citizenry are 
affiliated with any Christian denomination. How can 
they intelligently apply Christian principles to their 
daily problems, much less to local, national or even 
international questions, when they are ignorant of them, 
or when they refuse even to learn? Unfortunately, many 
lack the rudimentary knowledge of Christian concepts, 
due to the spirit of religious indifferentism, which 
pervades the land. To dispel this ignorance should 
be one of the aims of this great awakening. These in- 
different fellow-citizens must be shown that the great 
source of strength of America’s discoverers, of her 
first settlers, of her Founding Fathers, of her leaders 
in the hour of travail and of victory, was religion. They 
should be warned that militant atheism is also a religion, 
a religion without God, but not without a god, in 
which the citizen is not free, but an abject slave. They 
should know that the best guardian of liberty is the 
truth—‘‘the truth shall make you free,” says Holy 
Writ. 

Peculiarly, there is another type of lethargy abroad 
in the land, and it may be called political indifferentism. 
It evidences itself by abstention from voting. Official 
records disclose that about fifty-one per cent of the 
American electorate voted in November, 1948, a presi- 
dential year. Similar unhappy statistics can be sup- 
plied for other local, state and national elections of 
recent yeats. 

Many of us complain of the character and type of 
public servants who are elected. We decry their policies; 
we are aghast at the alliance of politics and crime; we 
protest high taxes; but fail to take part in the choice 
of our government. 

The right to vote is not only a privilege of citizen- 
ship, it is also an obligation. The failure to vote is 
undoubtedly a form of civic cowardice~approaching 
treason itself. 

Effective moral leadership of the world can be pro- 
vided by America only if every citizen participates in 
his government; if we are a nation of the free under 
God. 


Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel 


The saddest news transmitted to me during my in- 
cumbency as president, was the news of the death of 
Dr. Frederick P. Kenkel, K.S.G., K.H.S., the Director 
of the Bureau since its foundation in 1908. He was 
our leader, guide; we had come to look upon him as 
a father; the philosopher, the confidant of statesmen, 
the personal friend of bishop and priest; the kindly 
guardian of the poor; the dean of Catholic journal- 
ists. Ever humble, his knowledge of Catholic social 
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teachings and their practical application was profoun: 

The Central Bureau must ever remain as a monumeni 

sacred to his memory. May his kindly soul rest 4 

peace. | 
Our Central Bureau 


Only last year, in addressing his report to the 961 
convention, Dr. Kenkel chose “‘to point out the directic: 
in which our efforts should henceforth be projectec 
to awaken our members to the knowledge that a ne 
day, its problems and dangers, demands of them deep 
understanding of the swift running currents of pre. 
ent-day thought and a greater willingness to lab« 
for the preservation of sound principles, the righ 
of God, and His Church, the common good.” As a 
arm of our national union of societies in this wos 
of spreading God’s truth, there is no substitute for th 
Central Bureau. For that reason I ask the conventic! 
to continue the present Assistance Fund. To the sq 
cieties who have contributed loyally to this fund in pa 
years, to the members of the Assistance Fund Conj 
mittee, and Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein, its Chairmas 
I extend my profound thanks. 

To the Rev. Victor T. Suren, the present Directd 
of the Bureau, this convention and I owe a great del 
of gratitude. For the past four years, he had be 
associated with Dr. Kenkel, and since February, ha 
with the ready consent and approval of our Episcop 
Protector, the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, been carn 
ing on the salutary work of the Bureau and its glorion 
traditions. 


Our Societies 


Many of our local societies and State Branches ha 
made great strides during the past year not merely 3 
increasing their membership rolls, but also, and whi 
is more important, exerting a greater and more benefice 
influence upon their locality and State. Our societi( 
will be doing their part in this great crusade, th 
mighty reawakening, only (a) if their members are 
constant good example to others; (b) if their men 
bers devote a great portion of their leisure time i 
reading and studying Christian principles and their ay 
plication to the troublesome problems of the day; ar 
(c) if these societies leave nothing undone to infl 
ence public opinion on behalf of the Christian solutic 
of these current questions. Towards this end, eve 
society should have functioning committees on legislatic 
and on Catholic Action. 


Our Persecuted Breth ren 


The era of the Christian martyr has not passed. 
secution, just as demoniac, just as brutal and desi 
as in the early Christian era, is with us today. 
powers of darkness prevail behind the Iron an 
Bamboo Curtains. Millions are deprived of the 
forts of their holy religion; millions languish in P 
and forced labor camps; millions have made the 
preme sacrifice for their Faith. Never before h 
so many been persecuted at the same time. Never b 
has a dictatorship ground under its heel so many 
cent victims. Fourteen nations are now the pris 
of communism. — a 
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Let us pray God to give these captives grace and 
omfort, that they may, with resignation, embrace the 
ross placed.on them. 


I ask this convention to study also the problem of 
ne expellee and refugee, the escapee from the toils 
f the godless. Legislation should be supported per- 
uitting the admission of additional non-quota immi- 
rants to the United States, particularly from over- 
opulated Western Germany. 


National Catholic Women’s Union 


The National Catholic Women’s Union deserves our 
articular commendation for the many charitable works 
vhich it has sponsored during the past year. The Chap- 
ain’s Aid, the aid to the expelled of Europe and Asia, 
nd the great help rendered both domestic and foreign 
nissions, deserve commendation. We are also deeply 
‘rateful to the National Catholic Women’s Union for 
heir cooperation with the Central Bureau Assistance 
‘und. Let me here thank the gracious President of the 
National Catholic Women’s Union and her board of 
»fficers for joining with us in this project. 


Appreciation 


The duties of your officers do not cease with the 
end of the convention. In the course of the year it 
uas been my privilege to attend many state conven- 
tons, local gatherings and meetings in. various parts 
of the country. Besides this, I have corresponded faith- 
‘ully with many other units throughout the country, 
ind this mail alone has totalled over 1,200 letters sent. 
To all my fellow officers, the officers of the State 
3ranches and local societies, who have been so ready 
0 lighten the burden of my office and have facilitated 
ny efforts, let me publicly extend my thanks; also to 
he many moderators and Spiritual Directors of our 
uffiliated societies throughout the country. 


ALBERT J. SATTLER 
President, CV 


Visitors fo the Central Bureau 


()N September 29, the Most Rev. L. J. Fitzsimon, 
Bishop of Amaraillo, Texas, visited the Central Bu- 
‘eau Library. His Excellency was in quest of information 
on the history of the growth of the Catholic Church 
n Texas. He expressed his genuine satisfaction upon 
‘inding the source of information which he eagerly 
sought. 


On August 13, Mr. Raymond L. Hammer of Piqua, 
i, Supreme President of the Knights of St. John, 
‘ook advantage of his brief stay in St. Louis to visit 
he headquarters of the Verein. At the National Con- 
vention of the Knights held a short time previously in 
indianapolis, members of Commanderies affiliated with 
e CV suggested to their Supreme President the ad- 
sability of a visit to the Bureau. Mr. Hammer was 
‘ite enthused over his findings at this center of social 
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State Conventions 
California 


HE Forty-third annual Convention of the German 

Catholic Federation of California was held joint- 
ly with its auxiliary, the NCWU of California, on 
Sunday and Monday, August 31 and September 1, at 
St. Elizabeth’s Church, Oakland. An excellent attend- 
ance assured a most enthusiastic and spirited Conven- 
tion. 

According to custom, the Convention opened of- 
ficially with an impressive High Mass. After the noon 
buffet lunch, the first business session was held. At the 
joint session of the men’s and women’s organizations, 
Mr. Edward D. Cone, official representative of the 
Most Reverend Archbishop’s office, and Alameda 
County campaign manager for “‘tax relief for non-profit 
private schools,” delivered what proved to be the key 
lecture of the entire Convention. Mr. Cone spoke on 
the concerted efforts being made to free Catholic schools 
and similar institutions from State taxation. California 
enjoys the doubtful distinstion of being the only State 
in the Union which taxes non-profit private schools. 
The subject of tax exemption for schools was the most 
important topic of discussion during the remaining ses- 
sions of the Convention. Special importance attached 
to these discussions because this issue will be submitted 
to referendum in the November elections. 

The Federation introduced a new feature as far as 
membership is concerned. A new type of membership, 
associate membership, was made available to all Catholic 
men. The obvious purpose is to elicit the active sup- 
port and interest of men belonging to parishes where the 
Federation has no affiliation. 

In the elections, all incumbants were returned to their 
respective offices. However, the retirement of Rev. 
Charles Budde, S.J., necessitated the election of a new 
Vice-Commissary in the person of Rev. Carl Benecke, 
Sif: 
see Benediction was given at 5:30 P.M. on Mon- 
day, after which the delegates assembled for a special 
dinner. It was at this juncture Mr. William Dombrink, 
Honorary President, installed the officers for the en- 
suing year. Next year’s Convention will be held in St. 
Boniface Church, San Francisco. 


Arkansas 

The very Catholic community of Morrison Bluff was 
host to the Sixty-second annual Convention of the Cath- 
olic Union of Arkansas, August 30, September 1. As 
in previous years, the outstanding feature of this year’s 
gathering was the generous assistance lent by Bishop 
Fletcher of Little Rock, who remained with the dele- 
gates throughout Sunday, giving counsel, direction and 
inspiration in his several talks. 

Bishop Fletcher addressed the delegates four times, 
in each instance demonstrating his rare talents as teach- 
er and shepherd of his spiritual flock. In his sermon 
at the Solemn Mass on Sunday, offered by Rev. James 
Foley, O.S.B., of Fort Smith, His Excellency spoke on 
the general theme of Catholic education, combining in 
his sermon thoughts from Archbishop Muench’s mes- 
sage on Godless education, with references to the special 
institute of Religious held a few weeks earlier at Notre 
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Dame University. His allusion to the need of voca- 
tions to the religious life gave the Bishop opportunity 
to commend SS. Peter and Paul’s Parish in Morrison 
Bluff for the large number of vocations received from 
that comparatively small community. 

Bishop Fletcher made it a point to address business 
sessions of both the men’s and the women’s Unions. 
In these talks he referred particularly to the message of 
Fatima conveying to the world our Lady’s plea for 
prayer and penance. The Bishop expressed gratification 
over the success of the Rosary Crusade conducted in 
his diocese in the course of the past year. The em- 
phasis in the future, he said, must be placed on the 
need of penance. 

His Excellency devoted his address at Sunday night’s 
Civic Forum to suggestions to the two organizations on 
how to integrate their program of activities so as to 
give them a greater efficacy. After Bishop Fletcher's 
opening address, those present at the Civic Forum heard 
a talk by Rev. Victor T. Suren, Director of the Central 
Bureau, who spoke on “‘Virile Christianity”. In her 
address, Mrs. Rose Rohman, President of the NCWU, 
told her audience that it is ‘The little things that 
count,” emphasizing the importance of everyone’s con- 
tribution to the Union’s Catholic Action Program. Mrs. 
Rohman was followed on the rostrum by Abbot Edward 
Burgert, O.S.B., who gave a most complete and en- 
lightening report of the Ninety-seventh Convention of 
the Central Verein, which convened only a few weeks 
previously at St. Louis. 

The business sessions on Sunday afternoon and Mon- 
day morning were largely taken up with a discussion 
of the Central Verein resolutions and lengthy delibera- 
tions on ways and means for improving the various 
district organizations. 

In the elections, the delegates chose as their Presi- 
dent Mr. T. J. Arnold of Little Rock, who succeeds Mr. 
J. M. Zimpel in this office. The spirit of the dele- 
gates to this Convention was commendable. It is an- 
ticipated that, with the Bishop’s splendid patronage, 
the Catholic Union will experience a growth during the 
ensuing years. 


New York 


After an interval of twelve years, Utica served as 
host to the Fifty-seventh annual meeting of the New 
York State Branch of the CV, August 30-September 1, 
being the sixth time this local affiliate had done the 
honors to the present organization. The precision and 
smoothness with which the Convention functioned be- 
tokened careful planning. 

Registration showed seventy-eight delegates in at- 
tendance. All business sessions were held in Hotel 
Utica, convention headquarters. In keeping with es- 
tablished custom, the motto for the Convention was 
that of the previous meeting of the Central Verein 
held in St. Louis a few weeks earlier. Accordingly, at 
the Resolutions Committee meeting, held on Saturday 
afternoon, the declarations of principles adopted by the 
Verein Convention were explained and approved. Mr. 
Albert J. Sattler, President of the CV, served as Chair- 
man of the Resolutions Committee. While the execu- 
tive board was in session on Saturday evening, a special 
youth conference was conducted, with the Very Rev- 
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erend Cuthbert Dittmeier, O.F.M.C., of Utica deliver 
ing the address of the occasion. = 

On Sunday morning the delegates convened in joi) 
session in the main Ball Room of Utica Hotel. Afte 
the invocation and appropriate addresses of welcome 
the delegates went in solemn procession to St. Joseph’ 
Church, escorted by the Knights of St. John and theif 
Ladies’ Auxiliaries. A Solemn Mass was celebrated 2 
St. Joseph’s in the presence of the Most Reveren: 
David Cunningham, Auxiliary Bishop of Syracuse 
Rey. Francis J. Buechler, of Troy, Spiritual Adviser of 
the State Branch, was celebrant. The sermon wa 
preached by the Very Reverend Vincent Maye | 
O.F.M.C., of Syracuse. 

The feature address of the Convention was delivered 
in conjunction with the dinner in the Hotel Ball Roo 
Sunday noon. Mr. Richard F. Hemmerlein of Syraj 
cuse outlined the history and program of the Vereii 
movement in his able discussion of ‘The Apostolat 
of the CV and the NCWU.” At the Eucharistic hou 
on Sunday night in St. Mary’s Church the delegate 
heard a sermon delivered by Rev. Paul Hemmer o 
Liverpool. Relaxation was provided for the delegate 
after the church services by way of refreshments an¢ 
entertainment in St. Louis of Gonzaga Hall. 

Noteworthy among the various recommendatio 
adopted by the Convention were these: promotion 0 
Pius X discussion groups; observance of the patrona 
feast; promotion of modesty of dress by personal e 
fort; increased support to the Central Bureau and ai 
to its apostolate by distribution of its pamphlets; co 
tinuance of the State Branch Digest, news sheet pub 
lished three times during the year; and support of th 
Catholic press with particular attention to Social Justic 
Review. 

The Credit Union Committee reported that a co 
ference was held on Sunday afternoon during the Co 
vention. Chairman Joseph H. Gervais of Rochester re 
vealed increased interest in the parish credit union move 
ment, stating specifically that the Kolping Society o 
Buffalo was contemplating organizing a unit. 

In the elections, Mr. Frank E. Popp of Troy wa 
elected President, succeeding B. F. Jansen of Brookly. 
Father Buechler remains as Spiritual Adviser. Th 
Convention concluded with a joint session of bo 
men’s and women’s Branches, at which the delegate 
joined in the special Departure Service. 


i 
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New Life Member 


HORTLY after the 97th Convention of the Centre 

Verein, the Central Verein received a new Li 
Member in the person of Mr. L. A. Koerner of St 
Louis. Mr. Koerner is Field Manager of the Cathol 
Knights of America and has been active in the Mis 
Branch of the CV for the past several years. 
years ago he served as chairman of Missouri’s Ce 
Bureau Assistance Committee. At the recent St 
Convention, held in Hermann, he was elected finan 
secretary of the State Branch. In his letter to 
Central Bureau, which accompanied the paymen 
his fee, Mr. Koerner gave assurance of his “fulles 
support at all times.” aa 
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Convention Echo 


"rom Convention report by Mr. JOHN EIBECK pub- 
lished in September 1952 issue of Knight of St. 


George: 


[T{ROM personal observation we are convinced that 
4 this was again one of those interesting and very 
juccessful conventions, so traditional with this nearly 
pne hundred year old Catholic Lay organization. Al- 
hough the death of Mr. F. P. Kenkel, the Director 
bf the Central Bureau in St. Louis, and his connection 
with the Central Verein over 50 years, cast a notice- 
‘ble shadow of sorrow over the entire convention, we 
seel that the work will continue under the able leader- 
hip of his successor. One must really attend one of 
these conventions to obtain a correct impression of 
ts real meaning. These delegates, coming from all 
parts of the United States, and a great many at per- 
sonal expense and sacrifice, were men with a deep 
incerity of purpose and power of conviction for the 
Satholic work in which they are engaged. There were 
none of the distracting by-plays so often noticed at 
pther conventions, but the delegates did enjoy greeting 
heir friends and co-workers whom they learned to re- 
spect and highly regard over the years. 

They all realized the seriousness of the times and 
che problems confronting our church and the Christian 
social order and they came prepared to offer their 
services to solve some of these problems as indicated 
n the declaration of principles adopted at this con- 
vention. 

We came away convinced that with God’s help and 
with the undaunted loyalty of the members of the 
Central Verein the work will continue to move forward 
for the honor of God and the welfare of our Church. 


Necrology 


HE centennial of the Central Verein, which will 

be observed in 1955, recalls the fact that our or- 
ganization was cradled in the city of Baltimore, Md. 
Although recent years have seen a decline-of interest 
in the Verein among the affiliates in Baltimore, it is 
to be remembered that many of our staunchest support- 
ets came from that city. One of these was Mr. Carl 
B. Weiss who departed this life on May 1st.— 

Mr. Weiss was born September 4, 1867 in Germany. 
From his early youth he was an active and ardent mem- 
ber in the Verein movement. He was a subscriber to 
Social Justice Review since 1919 and had been a Life 
Member since 1928. The membership roll of the CV 
lists him as Life Member No. 8. 

The Central Bureau deeply appreciates the kind letter 
‘eceived from Mr. Weiss’ sister who informed us of 
1er brother’s passing. We extend to her our heart- 
‘elt sympathy in her bereavement. 


“The Church does not separate a proper regard 
rr temporal welfare from solicitude for the 


ternal.” Pope Pius XI 
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DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


Adopted by the Ninety-seventh Convention of the 
Catholic Central Verein of America, Conducted at 
St. Louis, Mo., August 16-20, 1952 


Our Holy Father 


For almost one hundred years and during the pon- 
tificates of six Popes, the Catholic Central Verein of 
America has annually pledged its loyalty and filial 
obedience to the reigning Holy Father. It is our privi- 
lege and duty to do so again this year, at our Ninety- 
seventh Annual Convention in the city of St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

The errors which afflict mankind and the wiles 
which turn man away from his Creator ate sometimes 
difficult to recognize. But man has always recognized 
his leaders, though not always honorably, from the 
time that the Hebrews delegated Moses to stand before 
the Lord in their stead, to the day when Simon Peter 
exclaimed: ‘Thou are the Christ, the Son of God’, 
even to this day, when all the world, willingly or 
unwillingly, looks to the throne of St. Peter and sees 
Pius XII seated there recognizing that he is leading 
God’s vast army in today’s battle between good and 
evil. 

Divine Wisdom has provided for the world the 
spiritual leadership of the Holy Father. He has “the 
keys of the Kingdom of Heaven’, but against him 
have been pitted the powers and the hate of hell in 
an unavailing effort to destroy the Kingdom of God. 
The history of the Papacy is one long portrayal of this 
bitter, never-ending, unabating fight between Beelzebub 
and the Vicar of Christ, and no one will say that the 
struggle is less pointed or less definite today than at 
some other period of history.. Daily the number of 
the Pope’s enemies is increased, even those who glory 
in the name of Christ joining those who blaspheme 
His Holy Name, that they might oppose their united 
strength to the work of the Holy Father and make his 
efforts fruitless. 

With the grace of God, the Catholic Central Verein 
of America has always put loyalty to the Holy Father 
in the very fore-front of its purposes. We have sought 
to bring to fruition his ideals and directions. He has 
favored us by giving us special charges to carry out. 
With Christian modesty we feel happy that we have 
been chosen to share directly in his work and to enjoy 
his confidence. 

We pledge to continue our loyal obedience to our 
Holy Father, and in the person of Pope Pius XII we 
offer our renewed tribute to filial love, devotion and 
submission. “May the Lord preserve him and give him 
length of days and make him blessed upon the earth 
and deliver him not to the will of his enemies.” 


War and Peace 


NEw WAR PREPARATIONS 


In common with all thoughtful men everywhere, the 
members of the Catholic Central Verein view with in- 


creasing dismay the frightening apathy with which large 
‘segments of society accept the apparent inevitability of 


a third world war which might well mean the final 
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destruction of Western civilization. Forgotten are the 
terrible lessons of two devastating world wars which 
reduced entire nations to ruins and ashes and all but 
drowned the earth in seas of blood and tears; forgotten 
the promises of statesmen and politicians that all these 
sacrifices were to usher in an era of freedom and se- 
curity and peace and justice for all. Again the war 
factories are busy night and day, young men and women 
are being called up for military service, the newspapers 
and the air waves are filled with reports of new military 
alliances, mounting armament budgets, threats and coun- 
ter-threats of statesmen and diplomats, border shootings 
and deportations, wars and rumors of wars. And here 
and elsewhere, smug politicians, military strategists, in- 
dustrialists, factory workers, and all kinds of big and 
little profiteers count their sky-rocketing earnings, heed- 
less of the clinging blood and tears of their war- 
harassed fellow men. 

One is reminded of the outcry of Pope Pius XI in 
his encyclical letter, Ubs Arcano Dei, thirty years ago— 
at a time when the world, not yet recovered from the 
First World War, was already covertly preparing for 
the second horrible blood-letting: ‘““The inspired words 
of the Prophets seem to have been written expressly 
for our times: We looked for peace and no good 
came; for a time of healing, and behold fear.” 

(To be continued) 
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